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'Peace Hopes Are Premature 


By David J. Dallin 





David J. Dallin, whose ints 
' America and Soviet Russia in the 
i Far East” has recently been pub- 
lished, has just returned from a six- 
: months survey of Europe. He is an 


associate editor of The New Leader. 
- | 





sider the present policies of the 

Soviet government as a real and 
penuine peace offensive. 
True, Communist leaders in various 
ountries have recently made extensive 
pnd forceful statements in favor of a 
heaceful settlement of all issues divid- 
ng the great powers. True also, no 


T IS AT LEAST premature to con- 


Hiplomatic notes of offensive or arro- 
pant contents have reached Washing- 
on or London during these last few 
weeks. In the Orient Soviet troops have 
heen withdrawn from North Korea. And 
recent appeal by Henry Wallace’s 
rogressive Party demanding a direct 
onference between Truman and Stalin 
as prominently displayed in all Soviet 
newspapers a few days ago. These 
facts (as well as a few other similar 
ronouncements and actions) seem to 
nced some writers and some 
Jeaders in this country that a sig- 
lificant change has taken place in the 
Kremlin's policies. 

In connection with these hopeful ex- 
rumors of indefinite origin 
Spread again about a “Vinson mission 
0 Moscow” to take place soon; Mr, 
ruman tatement of some time ago 
hatStalin personallyis inclined toward 
a rapproachement with Washington, 
but that he is hampered by intransi- 
bers of his Politburo, are 
illed; and even John Foster 
turns to the obsolete concept 
ement and tells his inter- 
the U.S. News and World 
at a friendly atmosphere 
ated for the Soviet govern- 
‘once her rulers admitted 
Soviet Union was surrounded 
then they would have to 
e of their despotic powers. 
dangerous state of mind, 
»bably inevitable in the 

war of nerves. 


pectation 


~ * . 


OF NERVES is a nerve 
d, as is the case with any 
irritations, it has its ups 
A period of a “phony war” 
the cold war just as it was 
bloody war in 1940. 
offensive” was actually 
loscow at the end of 1945, 
mber, 1948. It was hypo- 
forceful and loud. The 
yaign in the Balkans, the 
f Eastern Germany as a 
» transformation of Czecho- 
North Korea were ac- 
by peaceful statements 
time were unmistakably 
April, 1946 Stalin promised 
Soviet Union would be “true 
© a policy of peace and security”; he 
harg reactionaries” with “hatching 
Plans of a new war.” In his replies to 
Questions by a corresppondent of the 
sociated Press he said that while all 
ations desired peace, “the present fear 


of war is being brought about by the 
actions of certain political groups sow- 
ing seeds of discord and uncertainty.” 
In his interview with Harold Stassen 
a year later Stalin emphasized his 
desire to “collaborate with the United 
States” and said: “Let us not criticize 
mutually our systems; everyone has 
the right to follow the system he wants 
to maintain. To cooperate one does not 
need the same system.” Then came 
Stalin’s statement that he does not 
expect war in the foreseeable future. 
And finally came the unmasking of 
“warmongers” by Andrei Vyshinsky 
and his henchmen in the United Na- 
tions and an unending row of articles, 
statements, speeches by Russian and 
non-Russian Communists in the same 
vein. 

In the meantime a blockade was 
thrown around the Western zones of 
Berlin, flak batteries greeted the Amer- 
ican and British airlift, and the green 
light was given to Mao Tse-tung and 
Chu-Teh to start the all-out offensive 
against the “American satellite gov- 
ernment” of Chiang Kai-shek 

Stalin is certainly prepared in princi- 
ple for a new meeting with President 
Truman and the British Premier. The 
very fact that the Western leaders 
would accept such a meeting under the 
present conditions would mean a vic- 
tory for Stalin, before even the first 
session of the conference would open. 
With the blockade of Berlin still in 
ferce, with the civil war in Greece 
being accelerated, with the hysterical 
anti-American propaganda drive con- 
tinuing unabated, Stalin’s prestige 
would grow immensely if such a meet- 
ing were held. If anything should be 
achieved the United States must be 
prepared to make concessions. Truman 
would have to retreat either on Ger- 
many or Japan. He might have to 
abandon the “Atlantic Pact” now in 
preparation, or the creation of a West- 
ern German government; he would 
have to promise withdrawal of Amer- 


ican forces from Germany, Austria, and 
Japan, leaving the Soviet Army the 
only great force on the two continents 
of Europe and Asia. Why should Stalin 
refuse such a meeting? Was he not 
highly successful in his previous meet- 
ings with American presidents in 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam? 
* * * 

STALIN HAS a simple means to con- 
vince the world that his peace drive is 
genuine and serious: he can lift the 
blockade of Berlin and stop the civil 
war in Greece. This gesture would be 
more significant than mere propaganda 
by words. So long as these initial steps 
are not taken by the Kremlin, the 
national climate will not change. 

There was a moment in Stalin’s 
political career when he came to the 
conclusion that the all-out offensive 
against the capitalist world must be 
called off, and that for a certain period. 
at least, armed force has to be replaced 
by propaganda. This was the case in 
the middle of the 20's, after the up- 
risings in insurrections in Halle, Ham- 
burg, Estonia, and other places, miser- 
aby failed; when Germany began to 
consolidate and France proved able to 
master the destinies of Western Europe. 
Stalin came to the conclusion that a 
“new period” had started in Europe’s 
history and an equilibrium must be 
created for the time being between 
Soviet Russia and the non-Soviet world. 
With a consistency characteristic of 
Stalin, he turned then toward “peace- 
ful collaboration” which, despite prop- 
agandistic firework, lasted for more 
than ten years 

Not before he arrives at a similar 
conclusion now will real peace be 
achieved. Not before he realizes that 
forces opposing him in Europe and 
Asia—and not only in the United States 
—are strong enough to stop him, will 
he be prepared to make concessions, 
stop expansion, and try to compose 
differences. Today no such forces are 
in existence. Any withdrawal of Amer- 
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ican troops means automatic expansion 
of the Soviet Empire. 

John Foster Dulles believes that once 
the Soviet rulers realize that they are 
surrounded by friends, the general 
situation would change for the better, 
Just the contrary is the sad reality: 
not before the leaders of the Soviet 
Union realize that they are surrounded 
by strong oponents will they draw the 
inevitable conclusion that a new and 
stable equilibrium, for a period of time, 


- has to be established. 


* . * 


THE FIRST CONDITION of a world- 
wide settlement would be, of course, 
the simultaneous withdrawal of Soviet 
and Western forces from Germany, 
A Soviet withdrawal has no value, 
however, so long as it is fictitious. If 
by withdrawing its armies Moscow 
pledges assistance to a pro-Communist 
government of Eastern Germany and 
strives to maintain the new political 
and social order created by its military 
force, the partition of Germany would 
become permanent or else a military 
conflict between two German govern- 
ments—the Western and the Eastern— 
would develop into a great world war, 
It is not known what kind of arrange- 
ments in a similar situation Moscow 
has made with the North Korean gov- 
ernment of Kim Il-sung; presumably 
the Kremlin has guaranteed it against 
“aggression” on the part of the South 
Korean government of Syngman Rhee, 
If such is the case withdrawal of Soviet 
armies to the other side of the border 
does not mean very much. 

To be effective and to inaugurate a 
stable settlement Moscow would have 
not only to withdraw military forces 
from Eastern Germany, but also to 
abandon its Quislings and leave it to 
the German nation to unite under a 
non-Communist, perhaps an_anti- 
Communist government. This in itself 
would be a tremendous loss both to the 
Cominform and to Stalin’s prestige, 
Moreover, the impact of this new Ger- 
man government upon its Eastern 
neighbors would inevitably increase 
from one year to another and put in 
jeopardy the entire structure of “peo- 
ple’s democracies” along the Soviet 
borders. Among the Communists in 
these countries, often offended by and 
indignant about Soviet pressure and 
brutality, the modern illness of “Tito- 
ism” would assume proportions dan- 
gerous to the Kremlin. Besides, pop- 
ular movements against Communist 
dictatorships «would become possible 
and successful so long as no interven- 
tion would take place from the East, 

That developments would take this 
course is more clear in Moscow than it 
is in Washington, Extension of Soviet 
power has gone so far that even a 
return to normalcy is tantamount to a 
disaster. It has gone so far that to 
achieve peace Stalin would have to cut 
in his own flesh. Wisdom and prudence 
counsel the operation. Will Stalin, how- 
ever, be prepared to go this painful 
way? 

This is the crucial question. So far 
there are no indications that he is. If 
he is not, a new upsurge in the war of 
nerves must be expected to follow the 
present lull. 








+ 
The discussion on trade union 
education, which began with James 
Farrell's article in The New Leader 
some weeks ago, is concluded in this 
Frank Marquart is the Edu- 
cational Director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO. 

XY ee 


issue. 





N his note on trade union education 
; James T. Farrell sounds some dan- 

ger signals concerning the methods 
employed by labor educators to in- 
fluence workers in the mass. On the 
basis of considerable experience in 
labor education on the local union level, 
] should like to add a few observations 


of my own 


Traditionally, union education has 
been conducted operationally on two 
levels: (1) intensive education | eans 
of classes in so-called tool ibjects, 
such as public speaking, p entary 
Jaw, grievance procedure. collective 
bargaining, union administration: and 


(2) extensive or mass education by 


By Frank Marquart 


labor educaters cover-emphasize tech- 
niques as against content. As a matter 
of fact, technique has beeeme a fetish 
in some quarters. It is amusing to hear 
some people, fired with @ missionary 
zeal to “educate” workers, prattle en- 
thusiastically about the merits of this 


or that latest technique 


Because of the exaggerated attention 
given to technique, Jabor education suf- 
fers from too much superfieiality, frem 
a woeful poverty of the kind of ideas 
that foste: 


amples will make clear what 1 mean. 


social vision. A few ex- 
Chief stewards and committeemen are 


often called the “backbone of the 
union,” especially if the union has juris- 
diction in a mass production industry 
The courses and texts made available 


for the training of stewards have be- 


come rather standardized. The over 
all duties of stewards are itemized and 
explained. They are given instruction 
in analyzing, writing up, and nego- 


tating grievances 


But no attempt made 16 teach 


disputes referred to him are merely 
small aspects of the widespread inse- 
curity of our time. 


o > om 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of this nar- 
row, isolated, “practical” methed: ef 
instruction was demonstrated in a po- 
litical action course conducted at a 
union camp last summer. The students 
were given pointers in ringing deor- 
bells, distributing literature, getting 
people to register and vote. Ne effort 
was made-to stimulate thinking and 
discussion on the pressing social issues 
of the day. No theory was advanced 
regarding the kind of program and peli- 
cies that are worth voting for. 


People who ventured to point out the 
shortcomings of that kind of “political 
education” were told that “the workers 
are not interested in issues.” The No- 
vember national election proved how 
wrong those “educators” were 

I suspect that al] this studied over- 
emphasis on technique as against con- 
tent betrays a deep contempt for the 
work with 
their hands. This contempt is revealed 


intelligence of people wh« 


n some of the literature issued for 


workers. One imagines that the litera- 


ture was written by people who are 


”" 


More Comments on Workers Education | . 


ner reminiscent of the prolet cult 
the early depression years. 
- * 


} AM SURE those writers wou! 
change their style if they could hey) 
hew workers resent such intellecty) 
eondescension. 

@ Those writers and educators hay) 
not yet learned that workers are full 
capable of grasping complicated idey 
provided they are expressed in simp 
language. a 

Many years ago Thomas Huxley wall 
able to attract overflowing audiency) 
of workers to hear his chalk talk @ 
seience. He developed the art of rep. 
dering his talks clear and interesting) 
but it never occurred to him to sacrifig)) 
content when presenting his comple 
subjects. 


Huxley’s visual aids consisted of , 
piece of chalk and a blackboard. Today 
Jabor educators have at their dispos 
an array of devices that would hay 
sent the British scientist into transport 
ef delight. 

* * * 

UNION EDUCATORS can sake a) 
decided contribution if they learn if 
zpply the available 
media for communicating to 


€ 


techniques 4 





WO! ken 











following the example cf British capital 


did m 1924 or as Henry Wallace aj 


means of film strips, movi posters stewards 1 1k 41 4) implications i inderstz ing of eir rol , 5 
I ewards to think ¢ . — far removed from factory life and who wn understanding of their role in ee 
radio, pamphlets of the problems they handle every day ue wkuer taken Shc tocndiie ty dae. ee — — its wide socidl 
and eultural ramifications 
Farrell’s comments appl) ostly to in the plant, to piasp the inter-rela- come acquainted with the mental habits * ; 
€ the ni saa I American workers are notorious} 
the mass area and, in n oO; on. his tionships of grievance procedure to the of the men and women ho run the . 
sidietinine eueil : ; ag ae Jacking in what someone called if 
‘ ' < » el j 1 fc © broade ves faci ihe labe move- machines and tend the assem y Nes, ‘r ‘ . ” 
criti n should be included cus ad 1 i if i rv Laber Conscience.” A labor consciene® 
scion on the agenda of future kers ment and the counts Taught only Such authors feel they must write pi esupposes that at least the actives 
dlisted techniques. stewards do not see the down” to workers and accordingly members in the trade union move nent & 
: . connection of speedup grievances te affect a style of sophisticated simplicity possess some background { labol 
; entire proble of productivity and Even when they write articles and iheery and philosophy. i 
rik APPROACH used « the first ' hi} ' . | ; 
jis bearing on national employment pamphlets on economics and related In terms of imparting this p! phy. 
level can also be seriou criticized on Schooled onl ) metheds. the steward social subjects for werk« the writers the technique enthusiasts have failed] 
the grounds that too 1 does not nae iand thal the seniority resort to over-simplification in a man- ae plorably. ; 
ae | 
capital, particularly less venture capi g#rass-root organizations in all parts df 
' tal, to generate local industries and to ihe country. It is not enough to tak 
Wyi 7 ~ provide consumer g¢ n the more a fller at the presidency as eddy 
risky undertaking Canadian capital Reosevelt did in 1812, as Bob LaFollettl 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Northern Light 


SOR THE PAST coupk f ceks 
} our office has been the throes 


of renovation and ¢ Phe 
editorial writers now live 4 new, 
clean and efficient world. If articles are 
horter and more to the point. you will 
be able to guess the reasor In the 
midst of this revolution one of our 
more ardy and 

determined voung 

ladie ul erlook to 

put 1 ( ' in 


order lt was a 
task reminiscent of 
Hercule but this 
dainty i azon 
went through with 
it and produced, 
in the end. rather 
Startling results 
Bohn For one thing, 
she discovered in 
pyramid of letters, releases, newspapers 
and magazines so map) ntriguing 
items dealing with the province of Sas- 
katchewan that I had to sit down with 
her and relate the story of thi 
prising community from the be; 





enter- 
nning 
And then, away down among the lower 
Strata, in what might correspond to the 
Paleozoic period, she came upon an 
unopened letter. It turned out to be 
om my good friend, Professor Wil- 
1am G. Carleton, of the University of 
lorida, 

And, by good fortune, this letter dealt 

th the Canadian Commonwealth Fed- 
eration and, in particular, with this 


probing and expe oenting prevince oft 
Saskatchewi To be more exact. it 
was wrillen m iespense oO a CGoiumMmn 
which 1 had sent out over the horizon 
on August 2 My correspondent ad- 
dresses himself to the questions which 


Why is it that the first 


social democratic 


I then askec 
government on this 
continent is in Canada rather than in 
the United States? Hew is it that 
Canada has got ahead of us in develop- 
ing an active popular and growing 
social democratic party? Te these ques- 
tions Professor Carleton gives theught- 


provoking answers 


“What accounts for the social aware- 
ness of the people im Saskatchewan 
and of the people of Canada in general? 
The CCF, a social-democratic party, is 
in power in Saskatchewan, and the 
same social-demoeratic party, standing 
for a Fabian socialism closely akin te 
the British brand, is on the way te 
becoming one of the two major parties 
of Canad: 


“Why does the Secialist movement 
of the United States lag far behind the 


Socialist movement of There 
reasons that 


Canada? 
are a numbe of reasons 
nhere in the social and economic con- 
ditions rather than in any fundamental 
differences between the American and 
Canadian peoples For one thing, the 
example of British Fabianism and the 
British Labor Party naturally has had 
a longer and more intimate impact on 
Canada than on the United States. For 
another thing, there is velatively less 


during the nineteenth century, when it 


could pick and choose over the entire 
world, has too often sought safe, gilt- 
edged investments in big national cén- 
cerns and neglected the intimate needs 


(Fe nsiance, the 


Socialist Saskatchewan gover 


of the provinces 
nent has 
developed its plywood industry, neg- 
lected these many vears by private 


( apital 


“For still 


suffers from economic colonialism; too 


another thing, Canada 
much of its wealth is syphoned off by 
absentee capitalists in Britain and the 
United States. In short. American ecap- 
italism, with all its shortcomings, still 
does a better job than Canadian capital- 
ism. Goods and services come high 
but, in most lines and except in times 
of great crisis, we have them in relative 
abundance. 


* . * 


“HOWEVER, the problems of an in- 
dustrial society increasingly become the 
same in every country of the Atlantie 
community, and differences are only 
differences in degree and not in kind. 
An American Socialist movement, while 
lagging, is bound in time to develop 
major strength in the United States. 
What has happened in Britain and what 
is happening in Canada will eventually 
happen here, and Canadian leftists can 
teach American leftists some valuable 
lessons in how to organize a permanent 
third party and in how to make it one 


of the major parties in this country 


“1, A third party which is to have 
any chance of becoming a permanent 
party must be founded on a sure basis 
of organized group interests 


“2. A third party with a chance of 
becoming a permanent party must have 


last fall. Parties must be built fr 
the ground up, not from the toy 


= 


“3. A new party must have patience 
The Fabians in Britain came into powé 
only after a half-century of education 
and organization. The CCF has beetl 
building for a quarter of a century. 


“4. A new party must present aij 
integrated program with its roots 2 
philosophic thinking and long-develop 
inv realities. It must build a long-: angt 
program calculated to stand the stress} 
of time, and, while it must take 
stands on specific issues, it must als 
make those stands harmonize with iif 
underlying philosophy and its ult math 
goals. ‘ 


: 
specific 


“5. On the other hand, a new party 
must not be doctrinaire. It must nd 
fellow a narrow ideology. The CCF i 
proposing socialization where condition 
seem to require it. It is proposing ¢¢ 
operatives where they seem to be bes 
fiited to do the job. It is proposinf 
private enterprise where private entel 
prise can still operate effectively. In 
deed, in Saskatchewan the CCF gov 
ernment has used its own industri#l 


funé in part to help new private 2% 


dustries get started. Social democraty 
flexibility, gradualness, ope 
mindedness. 


means 


“6. A new party in the USA, if 1% 
io have any chance of becoming ! 
permanent major party, must. like the 


CCF, appeal to the majority of leftist® 





° : 
ihe democratic gradualists, and noi 


a handful of minority leftists, the & 
ialitarians. It cannot use the Commu 
nists as one of its pillars.” 


at 
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Washington and the Nation 
China Points to the Future 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


Sie“? 


“At the Helm” 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Like an 
W almost invisible subterranean 

current, the ominous creep of 
the Third World War threaded its way 
surface gaiety which 
marked the Inaugural Week in Wash- 
ington. It came to view only in stray 
glimpses through the festivities as 
serious-miened men in high Govern- 
ment echelons soberly confronted the 
gold reality of what apppears inevitable 
and purposefully went about their as- 
signed jobs of preparation. 

As of this moment of writing the 
Defense Department is prepared to 
fight what amounts to a holding oper- 
ation for the first 90 days, and at that 
time pick up the momentum of of- 
fensive action accelerated during the 
following nine months so as to hit the 
enemy with peak strength in exactly 
one year from the outbreak of war. 

Every effort had been made to mini- 
mize any public talk by responsible 
officials of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Every effort had been made to 
avoid anything that might feed the 
alarmists and thereby precipitate events 
before their time. 


beneath the 


But the Chinese situation has torn 
the gossamer fabric of illusion, and the 
truth is showing through in its vivid 
nakedness. It would seem that Wash- 
ington officialdom, perhaps because it 
felt that it could not be, has not been 
entirely frank with the public about 
what is happening in China. 

* 7 * 

THERE HAVE BEEN a number of 
official references to the inefficiency of 
the Chinese Government. There have 
been inferences that the job of organiz- 
ing China has proved too big for Chiang 
Kai-shek—or that Chiang is not big 
enough for the job. There have been 
explanations about eorruption and othe: 
tangled internal Chinese problems. 

Perhaps it simply seemed easier to 
explain the smaller truth — which 
means China, rather than the larger 
truth — which means Russia. But the 
fact remains that when the Chinese 
Communists began their march on 
North China, it was taken here as the 
signal that the cold war had turned 
hot and that the Soviet Union was on 
the march. The Kremlin apparently 
had decided to risk a Third World 
War. 

From that moment on the men who 
shoulder these responsibilities in Wash- 


ington began preparing for the show- 
down. 


* * * 


THE FIRST QUESTION was when 
would it come? The people I’ve talked 
te guessed anywhere from a year to 
three years The most optimistic 
thought it might be delayed until 1952. 

he second question was where 
would it come? Our experts here think 
the Russians want it to come in the 


Far East 


Now, the “Open Door” in China has 
been a traditional American policy for 
half a Washington still be- 
lieves a free and independent China 
is important to American security in 
the Pacific. But lately we have seemed 
to depart from this policy by deciding 
to abandon the Chinese. Nationalist 
Government to its fate 


century. 


That contradiction is the result of 
the decision of our experts that what- 
ever Russia may prefer, we definitely 
do not want the showdown to take 
place in the Far East. It’s too many 
miles from Shanghai or Vladivostok to 
Moscow, which means a long-drawn- 
out affair. 


The third question was whether it 
would be worthwhile to pour our re- 
sources into China to enable it to hold 
off the Russian drive? The decision on 
this question was decided by the fact 
that, if the showdown is as close as it 
apppears to be, our resources cannot 
now be spared for long-range jobs but 
must be concentrated on the practical 
short-range requirements. Backing up 
that decision was the realization that 


because China would have to be sup- 
plied by her Allies in the next war, 
just as she was in the last one, she 
would be a military liability on whose- 
ever side she was on. In that case, it 
was said, there is no real loss involved 
in staying out of the present Chinese 
situation, because if the Communists 
win, China will then be a military 
liability to the Soviet Union. 

THE MILITARY LOGISTICS point 
to the fact that Western Europe and its 
270,000,000 people 
being back on their feet, and that it 
would prove much more useful to pouc 
our resources into strengthening West- 
ern Europe against the showdown 

Also, it was argued, it promised a 
shorter war to have the showdown in 
Europe where Moscow is much closet 
and much more accessible. Further- 
more, it is believed that if Moscow fell 
the entire Soviet Empire would fall 
with it, which would mean the Chinese 
Communist regime too, And in that 
case, retaking China from the Commu- 
nists would probably not amount to 
much more than a mopping up oper- 
ation. After which the Chinese people 
—perhaps under better leadership— 
could resume their march to democracy 
and to a healthier nation. 


are very close to 


It was on the basis of these logistics 
that this Government, as well as the 
British, decided to withdraw from the 
current Chinese situation, however 
much of a contradiction that might 
appear to be against the background of 
long-range American and British policy 
in the Far East. And the decision was 


~ 
MUTE L Pen Points TTTTTTTTTTTTTEATLLLLLLELLL LLL 


Consumers were cheered by the 
decline in the price index for the 
second consecutive month. Every 
drop is so good, they hope the last 
one will not come soon, 

* * *. 

The UN chided the Kremlin for 
preventing Russian-born wives from 
joining their husbands in other 
lands, It is in Russia above all that 
the bonds of matrimony can be most 
oppressive. 

* * > 

It should not be necessary for 
Foreign Minister Sforza to defend 
Italy’s ties to the west as essential 
to her welfare. Everybody knows 
that an umbilical cord is indispens- 
able for the first period of life. 

_ . * 

Rank-and-file doctors are rebel- 
ling against the proposed campaign 
of the AMA to combat the Adminis- 
tration’s health insurance program. 
This grass-roots movement is a sure 
indication that the rebels are not 
quack herb doctors. 

* * - 

Berliners in the western zone 
voted overwhelmingly in defiance 
of Russian threats. It is obvious why 
the Kremlin must resort to bullets, 
rather than ballots, to score their 
political bull’s eyes. 

* > * 

The victorious Social Democrats 
in the Berlin election request the 
doubling of the airlift tonnage to 
strengthen democracy. It is their 


conviction that the operation to 
succeed must be a fly-by-night no 
less than a fiy-by-day. 





The unanimous condemnation of 
the Netherlands at the Security 
Council does not seem to have de- 
flected her from her course. The 
Hague does not mind being in 
Dutch, so long as it is in Indo- 
nesia as well. 


. * . 


Our official Administration policy 
toward China seems to be one of 
complete silence. It is so thorough, 
one does not hear our money for 
her even whispering, much less 
talking. 


* o * 


The Japanese are baffled by the 
amnesty given many war criminals 
while others were executed for the 
same offense. They don’t all get 
the hang of American justice, 


The American republics are 
alarmed by the wave of military 
coups that have overthrown popu- 
larly elected governments. Might 
makes fright. 


There is a move afoot to replace 
the Senate chaplain, approved last 
term by the GOP, with a Demo- 
cratic-sponsored man. It would 
seem that even God follows the 
election returns. 


* * . 
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It comes as no surprise to learn 
that oil interests are supposed to 
have engineered the overthrow of 
President Gallegos of Venezuela. 
They have a@ slick way of greasing 
the skids for any man they dislike. 


Morris B. Chapman. 














CHIANG 
A Military Liability 


made to concentrate on building a sec- 
mynd bastion of strength against the 
Russians in Western Europe, instead of 
sinking our resources into what is re- 
garded here as the bottomless pit of 
present-day China. 

On this problem the ball is being 
carried in Washington by both the 
State Department and the Defense 
Department. Each has a separate role. 
The State Department is to attempt by 
diplomacy either to change or put off 
what appears inevitable. The role of 
the Defense Department is to be pre- 
pared to go into action tomorrow morn- 
ing. Each is doing its job. 


” * * 


WHAT SECRETARY OF STATE 
Dean Acheson will be able to ac- 
complish is more dubious than what 
the Defense Department will do. 
Acheson’s is the tougher job, and the 
obstacles in his way are tremendous, 
It will take very great ability to sur- 
mount them. On the other hand, 
Acheson appears to be far better pre- 
pared for his job than his three pre- 
decessors have been. 


Life is much simpler for the Defense 
Department. In the first place, because 
no peace treaty has as yet concluded 
World War II, the national emergency 
is not yet officially ended. As a result, 
the Navy and Army are able to recalt 
at a moment’s notice all the men wha 
served in the recent war. Of the 
16,000,000 men in this category, it is 
estimated by Defense Department of 
ficials that 12,000,000 are almost imme-+ 
diately available. 

Despite this quick availability of 
manpower, however, the experts esti- 
mate that it would take a year befor’ 
our military power would reach i 
peak mainly because the materiel a 
ammunition are not available to eq 
12,000,000 men and it would take fro ' 
six months to a year to obtain it. 

In the meantime, the Defense De ; 
partment is proceeding swiftly with it ) 
industrial mobilization program. On ‘ 
thing appears certain. There will | 
no such delay for American industry ‘ 
harness itself to war production | } 
another war as there was in the rece: | 
one. The changeover will be mac } 
practically overnight. 

That appears to be the picture c¢ } 
reality as it peered fitfully through thc 
screen of illusion and gaiety in the 
national capital as the merrymakers 
were celebrating Inaugural Week. 


' 


{ 
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Political Action 








The Upset 
In Michigan 


By Judah Drob 


New Leadei Ce 


ETROIT—The election of G. Men 
D nen Williams as governe of 

Michigan signifies one of the 
Midwest's major experiments in labor- 
Jiberal political action. Inaugurated on 
January first for a two year term, Wil- 
of bet- 


liams was elected by a majority 


ier than 160,000, which reflected both 


ihe strength of the liberal-labor coali- 
jion that supported him, and the euk- 
ness of his major opponent, the in- 
cumbent governor, Kim Sigler 
Significantly Willian VOI hile 
rruman lost the ate. His margin re- 
flected the hatred felt toward Sigier 
by many Republican the eute 
emphasis placed on the tate ci pulps 
by labor force and the effectivens 
of his own pe ‘ } n 
. ° . 

rHE NEW GOVERNOR ‘ ciple 
of Frank | ) e-t ¢ ave of 
Detroit and ge f Mi i ne 
now Associate Ju ¢ e U.S. Su 
preme Court WM outstanding 
political characteristic t the moment 
is one that { ipporters nd 
froends ith its novelt Ile believes 
in carrying out eve t and tittle of 
his campaign plat! ! luding any 
and all promise acle t campaign 
meetings 

hHlowevet the ffectiveness of this 
unusual attitude ace wertain by 
the fact that he ke | of Michigans 
Democratic gov ) n the past, is 
contronted | Republican ajority 
n both houses « the legislature rhe 
Democratic vote ! t enough legis- 
late nte f] but 
ne ' ‘4 t 

The major alea cl \\ 
election will be feit probably in the 
administrat ol tate ‘ nissions 
He has already appointed a CIO man 
to the ch: na | f the Unempk 
ment Comper \ 4 on ane 
other ucl upp 1 ! pot 
qiucte le t e ¢ pectlec 


WILLIAMS ELECTION s rT 
the result of a ber of circum- 
stances. Here are the ost significant 
Both AFL ar CIO were unusually 
effective in t tical action this 
yeal Despite the failure of the past, 
both organizations s eeded in arous- 
ing enthusiasm and activity from their 


members. The CIO is, of course, numer- 
ically much more important than the 
AFL; indeed, probably more than any 
other organized force in the state. For 
this election it had a specific goal and 
ong-term 


policy. This policy had the 


perspective of making the CIO a major 


power in the Democratic party 


In this pursuit, the CIO was per- 
sistent and successful. It won several 
mnportant primary victories particu- 
larly when Williams squeezed through 
with ClO support. Along with ADA, 
it also won a large number of precinct 
delegates, who were elected at the 
primary. In Michigan each voting dis- 
trict elects a precinct delegate for each 
major party. These delegates hold Con- 
pressional district meetings which elect 
delegates to the state convention, and 
officers for the party in the district. 


IT WAS in the primary campaign 
that Williams demonstrated his vo- 


espn ndent im Michigan 


racious appetite for campaigning, hand- 
shaking, personal appearances, and all 
the rest of the tiring chores that make 
2 politician well-known. While Sigle: 
ested on his dubious laurels, scarcely 
recognition to the 
election ahead, Williams and his wife 


deigning to give 


ere shaking hands and greeting folks 
in every by-way of the state 


* * * 


WHATEVER VOTES Democrats and 
abor-liberal organizations lacked were 
supplied by Sigler’s amazing ineptitude 
He pulled boner after boner, each sure 
io Jose him vote He did so little about 
charges of corruption in the state Re- 
publican party that his own hand- 
picked wutiorney-general campaigned 
openly against him. His public service 
commission chose the hottest part of 
election campaign to announce it had 
granted wn increase in telephone rates. 
hie meddied unnecessarily and vicious- 

in the General Motors vendetti 
epuinst the Workers Educational Serv- 
ce of the University of Michigan, and 
then failed to keep an appointment 
ith a distinguished citizens committe 
to discuss the issue 

All these local factors, plus all that 
wus happening nationally, resulted in 
e election of Williams However 
they were not sufficient to deliver the 
state to Truman, or to elect a Dem- 
ocratic cabinet for the governor. His 
unning mate for lieutenant-governo1 

us elected, and his attorney-genera! 
ust barely nosed out his opponent. But 
ihe secretary of state, the auditor- 
general, and the state treasurer, Re- 
Along 


superintendent of public in- 


publicans all, were re-elected 


uction and the state highway om- 
issioner, also GOPsters, they contro! 
he state administrative board 

LABOR AND LIBERAL FORCES 
re looking to the spring elections for 
situation. At 


uperintendent of publi 


mmprovement in this 


hal time the 
nstruction and the state highway co 

issioner will be elected. Should Dem- 
ccrats win. thev will give Willian 
control = of he State administrative 
boar 


‘ 


A hot campaign for three seats on 


the board of education in Detroit, and 


for two members of the Board of 
Regents of the University, which will 
precede the state-wide election, will 
give labor an opportunity to round up 
is forces. The state-wide candidates 
vill be nominated in convention, and 
again the grass-roots strength of CIO 
znd ADA will make itself felt. How- 
ever, the outcome is by no means in 
the bag, for they will not control a 
najority of the delegates. 


. * 7 


THIS, THEN, is the picture of emerg- 
ng liberal-labor politics in a state that 
is a citadel of unionism. A frank 
would have to take note of 
two major facts: 


summary 


Labor-liberal political morale and 

know-how are at an all-time high in 
\lichigan. There has been enough of a 
victory te provide impetus for con- 
tinued activity. 
The state of Michigan is still not in 
e hands of the labor-liberal forces. 
A major struggle for reapportionment 
of the seats in the legislature, and a 
wide organizing job in the rural areas, 
are minimum prerequisites for com- 
plete victory. 





Pennsylvania: 
Future Opportunity |: 


By Walter R. Storey 


New Leader Correspondent in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA — Pennsylvania 
elected more Democrats to the 
House of Representatives of the 
8lst Congress than all but two states, 
New York and Texas—yet President 
Truman failed to carry the state. Gov- 
ernor Dewey received about 1.900.000 
750,000. In 
1944 Franklin D. Roosevelt carried the 


state by a 105.000 majority. 


votes to the President's 


The CIO-AFL-liberal coalition played 
an important role in industrial areas 
in electing most of the state's Dem- 
ocratic Congressional delegation of six- 
teen. Americans for Democratic Action 
concentrated on electoral activity in 
even districts 

* . * 

IN THE TWENTY-NINTH DISTRICT 
in the Pittsburg area. GOP incumbent 
John McDowell, member of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
was defeated by ADA member Harry 
J. Davenport. Frank Buchanan was 
elected to Congress with ADA support 
in the Thirty-third District in Al- 
legheny County, despite the efforts of 
the Wallace forces to defeat him. An- 
other ADA-endorsed candidate, Her- 
man P. Eberharter, was elected from 
this key industrial area. 


. - 7 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY made 
a poor showing in Pittsburgh and 
Philadeiphia, where it was expected to 
roll up a large vote. Wallace received 
55,000 votes in the entire state, 20,000 
in Philadelphia and 11,000 in Allegheny 
County (the Pittsburgh area). 


The Wallace movement showed its 
weakness during the campaign by 
withdrawing its Congressional candi- 
lates from all but two of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 33 Congressional Districts. In 
only one district, Philadelphia's Fourth, 
did the Progressive Partv wage a 
vigorous campaign. There Magistrate 


f ardent and 


Rainey, after months of 
noisy wooing of the district's large 
Negro and Jewish population received 
5,600 votes for Congress, while ADA 
and labor-endovsed Earl Chudoff re- 
ceived 70,00) votes as Democratic 
‘andidate. His Republican opponent 
received 50,000 votes. 


This disintegration of the Wallace 
forces in Philadelphia was apparent 
during the campaign. At the great 
Convention rally in Shibe Park last 
July, about 33,000 were present. De- 
spite large contingents from New York 
City and other areas, there were at 
least 20,000 from Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding communities. Late in Octo- 
ber, Wallace was able to attract less 
than five thousand people to his final 
campaign meeting. 


> . 7 


WHILE THE RURAL AREAS of the 
state turned out a large Dewey majority 
which overcame Truman's lead in in- 
dustrial centers, other factors con- 
tributed to the President's failure to 
carry Pennsylvania. The Democratic 
Party and the liberal-labor -alliance 
were unable to turn out the vote in the 
large cities, especially Philadelphia, 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt attracted in 
previous elections. In that city the 
Democrats are weak organizationally. 
They were not able to fill even the 
15,000 seat Convention Hall for Presi- 
dent Truman on his campaign visit. 








previ 
in La 


SSS He 


saree 


6,006 votes. These and thousands of 
other votes there for the Presiden, # legisla 
mest political observers agree, were 4) 1295 
pretest against the recent startling much 
revelations of incompetence 2nd grag the So 
in the city’s local government. In the§ others 
“River Wards,” controlled by the Re.§ gress. 
publican machine, thousands of vote ™in the 
were stolen from the Democrats tye 
intimidation, bribery of watchers and f 
illegal assistance. 


a TRE 
‘ ipt 
Truman carried Philadelphia by only! 


/ 


The Philadelphia protest vote. plu ger 
ADA and organized labor, elected four Ho 
Democratic Congressmen Chudof, i means 
Flood and Granahan. Anti. ira e | 
Stalinist CIO electrical workers’ leader Bis in a 
John Welsh, an ADA member, wa @wit! 
elected to the legislature from Phila @probie 
delphia. The Democratic minority ip of it 
the netoriously backward state legis Bhe ca: 


Green 








lature was increased considerably. a wal 
7 ” * adv an 
let a 
THE 1948 ELECTION shows that the ride 
Keystone State presents a real problem Lata 
to the labor-liberal* forces. lis rural ier) 
population is conservative. Republican 
and numerous. The combined indus API 
trial populations of Philadelphiz. Pitts. hy his 
burgh, Reading and the anthracite and nip 
bituminous coal regions has not been od 
able to overcome the Republican ve 
majority. The old guard GOP, ied tym >” 
reactionary 85 year old Joe Grundy gaye 
is still potent organizationa)ly and raft 
ideologically, despite Republican Gov-—e" A 
ernor James H. Duff's efforts to remind Negro 
the party that practically half of the been 
twentieth century has gone bv. Wh 
sthis r 
One immediate result of this situa ® 
tion is that much-needed socia! and > TH 
jabor legislation may not be passed by Sgood 
the 1949 session of the Commonwealth a 
legislature. Pennsylvania's unemploy-§ bast 
ment benefits, workmen's compensation -” , 
and occupational disease laws are inad- “a 
equate. The Commonwealth has spent what 
no money for much-needed housing as 
projects. Its labor relations act, with 
its provision that only those engaged place 
in industrial disputes can picket, and proale 
its other Taft-Hartley-like restrictions, igh | 
presents real organizational obstacles — 


to trade unions 


+ * . 


CITIES LIKE PHILADELPHIA ar) 
denied genuine home rule through a 
antiquated state constitution, which it i) 
almost impossible to amend. It is diffe) 
cult to interest a predominantly ru 
legislature in such urban problems 
city-county consolidation. reorganiza™ 
tion of Philadelphia’s government an@ 
changing the basis of its borrowinf} 
capacity. Rural areas have legislative 
representation out of proportion theif F 
populations because the state has not ‘id 
been redistricted for almost a. gene 
eration. > 


An opportunity for the ADA and ha 
other groups to clean up scandalous i 
conditions in Philadelphia will occur i ‘ 
November, 1949, when elections fof 
City Treasurer, City Controller, 4 fi 
other local offices will be held. AMY, 
coalition of Democrats and independent iy, 
Republicans may then break the eighty 
year stranglehold of the GOP machine 
on this metropolis, if the trade unions 
and ADA intensify their grass-roo® 
activities. Pushing a vigorous, mode 
legislative program in 1949 will sls@ 
get progressive forces off to a good start 
for the 1950 election for Governor 
U.S. Senator. 











Negroes in Government 

















' Robert J. Alexander is an hone 
; tor at Rutgers University. He was 
‘ previously Vew Leader correspondent 
© in Latin America, 
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may well be disappointed 
hat the forthcoming Con- 
ill do with civil rights 
spite of President Tru- 
yn a platform promising 
field. It still is true that 


ry 


Democrats-Dixiecrats and 





eat strength in Con- 





Re-& gres T ‘ad important committees 
Vote min the ito they still can filibuste: 
s bymin the Senate. So it is not impossibl 
and hat a t 11 will be left undone in 


thts by the 6lst Con- 


Ho the administration really 





vith regard to the 
) in the United States, it 
> significant stride 


approach in the same 








robie *resident has vast powers 
and he so desit 
? ) ar sth powet in 
a wa t ill represent significant 
iva D » Americans, and will 
t al of the United States 
U the raise ¢ is just a little highei 
t ' »» 
—_ when rights” are being talked 
rural BF about 
lican * * . 
dus- § ee ——— 
Bs APPOINTMENTS of Negroes to real- 
it ts ' . ren 
ly high office in the U.S. Government 
and ; 
are long ‘due. Only one man in 
been “fis pe: 
, the histor of this country has held 
ica 
ah a position in the national administra- 
’ Btion of even sub-cabinet rank. President 
indy : : ‘ 
aiid iTaft had in his national administration 
— 4 J - . . 
Goel = Assistant Secretary who was a 
raind Negro. Before and since, there has not 
f the Bbeen another instance 
Why doesn’t Mr. Truman change 
Bthis record”? 
lué- & * * . 


en) THE STATE DEPARTMENT is a 
; uy F good place to begin. First, it is the 
os iepartment. Second, it is the 


senior 
i0ye . 
ee part of the government which comes 


ation @ 
| ad Onto everyday contact with other con- 
all pies and thus has much to do with 


‘ what the people of those countries think 
with pot us and our democracy. This is a good 

place to start, too, because there is 
‘Z_ available such an obvious choice for 
High office—Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. Since 
entering the service of the government 
during World War Two, Dr. Bunche 





Lions, 


acles 


















~ Your Move, Mr. President 


By Robert J, Alexander 


has had an active career in diplomacy, 
first in the Dependent’ Territories 
Division of the State Department and 
than in the United Nations, first of a 
secretariat, and than 
with its Palestine Mediation Mission, 
which he headed from September to 
December, 1948. 


membcr of its 


Dr. Bunche is an obvious choice for 
retary of State. 
There are five such officials, and cer- 
found for Dr. 


a post as Assistant Se 


tainly a place could 


Bunche among them. A man with a 
broad understanding not only for our 
own country, but of the problems of 
many parts of the world, he would add 


much to the higher ranks of the State 


Department 


However, in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, matters should not stop with the 
ippointment of Dr. Bunche. Why 


wouldn't it be possible to have a Negro 


in charge of the old Office in which 
Dr. Bunche used to w Dependent 
Territories? And would it not be pos- 
ib] to o I loo »f the State 
Department *nerally to aspiring and 
qual 1 American Negroes? That is 
one of the bra s of the Federal 
Govern 1 reputation 
isofar as possib c N eS al 

yn ned 

* * * 

IN THE FIELD U. S. missions 
ibroad I s t not room fo 
America to ) it this country? 
It has been the policy for some years 
to have a Negro as Minister to Liberia. 
Why shouldn't this policy be extended 


to Haiti and Ethiopia as well? 

On another level, would it not be a 
healthy sign to see a few Negroes in 
some of the major Embassies? The 
Soviet Union never fails to attack the 
U. S. about our racial problem in world 
gatherings. Why not have a’ Negro in 
a ranking position in the Embassy in 
Moscow? And in Paris, Rome and 
London? 

~ 7. 

THERE ARE men available for such 
posts. We have had a number of repre- 
sentatives in Liberia, and they usually 
come home to a professorship in a 
Negro college somewhere. Why couldn’t 
the experience of these men be put to 
work on a higher level? And certainly 
worthy Negro educators, intellectuals, 
politicians could fill diplomatic posts 
at least as well as some of the hacks 

political castoffs—who speak for the 
U. S. in some of the world’s capitals. 
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HAITI 
Why Is There Net Room? 





Finally, we have some American Ne- 
groes who have either studied at some 
length in foreign countries, or who have 
lived there a number of years and have 
become acquainted with their problems. 
Such individuals, for instance, are the 
bishops of a number of U. S. churches 
which have sees in West Africa. Tha 
Methodist and Episcopal churches have 
such bishophrics, as do several of the 
purely Negro denominations 

But the integration of Negroes into 
the higher brackets of the national 
government should not be confined to 
the State Department. A number of 
other branches might well profit from 
participation on a higher level by Ne- 
gro Americans. For example, in the 
three service departments, there are 
Negro advisers to the secretaries. There 
they have been able to become ac- 
quainted at first hand with the kind of 
problems facing the military branches 
of the national government. Why could 
not one or more of them be appointed 
as Assistant Secretary of War, Navy 
or Air as the case may be? Or why not 
appoint as Assistant Secretary Walter 
White, who has been upon occasion a 
U. S. delegate to the UN and has made 
surveys of military installations in 
Europe at the personal request of the 
President? 
doubtedly do much to assure the Ne- 


Such a move would un- 


gro soldier and the average N 
zen of the 


‘gro Citi- 
Simncerily yf Presi j ane 
Truman’s promise of fatr teeatment 


~ * * 


IN THE Justice Department, too, it 
might be a good idea to have a numbet 
of Negroes. That department is reput 
edly the worst of all insofar as Negroes 
are concerned... Why would it not be 
a good idea to appoint a Negro to a 
high position there? There are three 
first-rate jobs under the Attorney Gen- 
eral: Solicitor General, Assistant So- 
licitor General and Assistant to the 
Attorney General. There are various 
possible candidates for such a position. 
Immediately there comes to mind the 
names of two lawyers who have made 
outstanding names for themselves in 
recent years as attorneys for the NAA- 
CP, and who have practiced frequently 
before the U. S. Supreme Court: Thuc- 
good Marshall and Chartes Houston 

7 7 7 

IT HAS NOW become the rule in 
the Labor Department that there al- 
ways be one Assistant Secretary rep- 
resenting the AFL and one represent- 
ing the CIO. Why would it not be a 
good idea to add a Negro Assistant 
Secretary? Certainly most Negroes still 
are members of the laboring class in 
this country, and their interests have 
gone with but little representation in 
the high spheres of government. Two 
possibilities rise to mind. One of the 
major labor groups might be induced 
to name a Negro to its Assistant Sec- 
retaryship. The names vf A. Philip 
Randolph and Willard Townsend come 
to mind. 

However, if neither the CIO nor the 
AFL nominate a Negro to this post, 
why not name a third man who would 
be there specifically to look after Ne- 
gro interests? Either of the men named 
could fill such a post. Soe could the 
present labor commissioner of New 
York State, a Negro woman. And 
there are numerous other possible can- 
didates. 

+ > 7 

AGRICULTURE, too, is a field in 
which Negroes are heavily represented 
in the general population but have little 
representation in the higher levels of 
government. There are an Under Sec- 
retary and eight Bureau Chiefs under 
the Secretary of Agricutture. If none 











BUNCHE 
An Obvious Choice 
thes y0sts is available, why should 
there not be an A tant Secretary, as 
in several other departments, who is 
a Negro. Perhaps someone like Pres- 
ident F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee In 
st t vho iequaintance with the 
pro ns of Negro agriculturalists must 
be very broad, could be considered fot 
such a post 
* * * 


IN THE Post Office 
President Truman ha 


one tradition—that the 


Department 
; already broken 
Postmaster 
General must be the political boss of 
the dominant party He appointed a 
lifelong postman to this job. Why could 
he not break another tradition and 
appoint a Negro to one of the fou 
positions as Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral? 
. ~ * * 

WHEN ONE considers the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a name immedi- 
ately comes to mind for an important 
position—Judge William Hastie, now 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. Judge 
Hastie, a well-known lawyer before 
entering government service, has made 
a fine reputation for himself, first as 
District Judge in the Virgin Islands, and 
more recently as Governor. Would it 
not be logical for him to receive @ 
higher post within the Department 
under which he now works? Why 
could he not fill a position as Assistant 
Secretary? 

Furthermore, it would not seem im- 
proper, perhaps, to have a Negro as 
head of the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions within the Interior 
Department. Here, too, there is a logi- 
cal choice—Ashley Totten, secretary 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ingcar Porters, and a native of the 
Virgin Islands. He has been active in 
the affairs of Virgin Islanders in this 
country and has considerable knowl 
edge of the needs and aspirations of 
American colonial possessions. 

- > - 


FINALLY, one other field comes to 
mind in which more intergration of 
Negroes might be attempted: in the 
Federal Judiciary. There are now two 
Negro members of the corps of Fed- 
eral judges, the District Judge in the 
Virgin Islands and one other. Why 
should not these two gentlemen be 
considered for appointment to higher 
posts? And why should not a position 
of responsibility in the Federal judi- 
ciary be offered to such an outstanding 
person as Judge Francis Rivers of New 
York, who though a Republican, should 
certainly not be forgotten by the pres- 
ent administration. There are other 
judges in state and city courts in 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Caviar Tour 
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Neal Sianford is a member of the 
Washingion News Bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor. He has 
written previously for The New 
Leader and other nationally promi- 


nent publications. 
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r HIS FALL four leaders from 
| ee Bridges’ left-wing Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’'s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union took the caviar tour 
of the USSR. They were 
conducted 





personally 
Stalin auto 
works in Moscow where every worker 
is handpicked for skill, industry, ap- 
pearance and loyalty. They visited the 
beautiful resort region on the Black 
Sea where Stalin himself maintains an 
idyllic hideout. For nine days they 
were lead by the Politburo’s guiding 
hand through the Communist paradise 
gasping in admiration and awe at the 
Potemkin panorama provided them 


through the 


At press conferences and interviews 


throughout the USSR these ambassa- 
dors of Harry Bridges’ ILWU missed 
no opportunity to praise the Soviet 
Union and to condemn the warmonger- 
ing, reaction and degeneracy of theirz 
native country. Their comments were 
music to the ears of Soviet editors, 
particularly those of the Communist 
labor paper Trud, who pulled out all 
the stops of their propaganda calliope 
in publicizing them 

These American labor leaders out- 
Vishinskied Vishinsky in condemning 
things American and _  out-Wallaced 
Wallace in praising the USSR sut 
their praise of the Soviet Union's labor 
policies, production knov wages 
social insurance, et tands in strange 
contradiction to what the Soviet press 
itself has recently been writing about 
labor and industrial conditions in the 
USSR 

The followfng are only a few samples 
of the contradictory picture of labor 
conditions in Russia as seen by Bridges 
ambassadors as compared with the out- 
spoken appraisals of Soviet writers and 
editors themselves. These quotes refer 


to an interview by Trud of the delega- 
tion in Moscow, August 21, inters 


persed 
by recent quotations from the Soviet 
press on the various subjects discussed 


during the interview 


ILWU delegates 
in Moscow, we visited the 


“During ou Stay 
factory 
named after Stalin and the ‘kalibr’ 
factory, talked with the workers and 
directors ... examined the many social 
and cultural institutions both in the 
factories and outside them A great 
impression was made on us by the 
modern equipment . 
ization of production. All this is on a 
high level, not yielding to the standard 
of any advanced industrial country.” 


. and the organ- 


Professionalnye Soyuzi, journal of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, in issue No. 4 of 1948 

“The inadmissable neglect of cul- 
tural and material problems of the 
miners could not fail to result in e 
large-scale fluctuation of labor pres- 
ently constituting a hindrance to the 
development of coal output... .” 

* > > 

Partiinaya Zhisn, organ of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party, in issue No. 11 of 1947 

“It is obvious that society as a 
whole and not the individual worker 
or groups should benefit by technical 
progress. This means that when new 
technical developments and produc- 
tion processes are introduced, it is 
impossible to keep both the out-of- 
date norms and the old pay rates. The 
reduction of pay rates is an indis- 
pensable condition for the reduction 
of production costs. .. .” 


A Trip to Won 


By Neal Stanford 
ILWU delegates: “We were especially 
tiruck by the factories’ institutions for 
the accommodation of the social and 
cultural needs of the workers and their 
families.’ 

* * > 
Professionalnye Soyuzi, in issue No. 12 
of 1947, in speaking of the Donbas coal 
besin 

“Communal housing at the new 

construction sites far from possesses 
an aitractive appearance. For exam- 
ple. ai the Novo-Kondratyevka Mine 
now under consfruction there is dirt 
and filth in the communal housing. 
Workers with families and bachelors 
live in the very same room.... It 
would seem that after the abundant 
harvest of 1947 the turnover in the 
mine dining rooms should have in- 
creased sharply. Actually, the oppo- 
sife is being observed. Many work- 
ers have siopped using public feed- 
ing. .. The workers, especially the 
single miners, are in sharp need of 
public feeding. Nevertheless in spite 
of the absence of essential conditions 
for doing so, they prefer to prepare 
their own meals. wasting two to three 
hours per day in the process. They 
do not wish fo eat in the main dining 
room where prices are high, the serv- 
ice poor and the quality of the food 
on the lowest level.” 


* 7 > 

All-Union 
Central council of Trade Unions, in its 
issue of May 22, 1948, speaking of the 
ne tin plate rolling shops at the 


everski Metallurgical works: 


Trud, the organ of the 


< 


erland 


from their siudies and they sre seni 
to work and no consideration given 
to the education plen.” 
" A * 
A law of October 2, 1940, still in 
force, contains the following provision: 
“To grant the right io the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
to call up (mobilize) annually from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 city and collective 
farm male youths of ages 14 io 18 
years for training in trade and rail- 
road institutions (two-year course) 
and in ages of 16 to 17 years for in- 
struction in factory—plani ireining 
schools (six months course).” 


ILWU delegates: “We talked with 
many trade union workers in the fac- 
tories and in the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and became 
familiar with the structure and activity 
of the Soviet trade unions. We can say 
with all certainty that the members of 
many trade unions in the USA might 
envy the structure and 
s which exist in the 
trade unions of the USSR.” 

Selected Works of Lenin, Vol. II of 
1947 edition. page 767: 


democrat 
democratic svste 


“It is evident thai there sre & num- 
ber of contradictions in the various 
functions of the trade unions, On the 
one hand, the trade unions’ principal 
method of operation is that of per- 
suasion and education. On the other 
hand, as participants in the exercise 
of state power, they cannot refuse to 
participate in the work of coercion. 


€ 
4 
< 
4 





WOMEN HOD-CARRIERS IN RUSSIA 
“All This Is On a High Level... .” 


“The new shops do not have dress- 
ing rooms, showers or even wash- 
basins. There isn’t 8 restaurant or 
piped drinking water. Elementary 
sanifary-hygienic facilities are ab- 
er 

*. > > 
ILWU delegates: “We did not see 
any signs of compulsory labor. Every- 

e works according to his capacity and 

enjoys civil rights given to him by the 
Soviet laws and Soviet Constitution.” 


* > > 


Trud, in the issue of December 12, 


“The government has decided to 
draw collective farmers and individ- 
ual peasants to lumbering operations 
under a system of paid laboring and 
carting activity on a compulsory 
basis. Hundreds of thousands of new 
people will go into the forests. Many 
of them will engage in lumbering 
for the first time.” 

Kazakhstan Pravda, for February 13, 
1948: 

“When the Minister of Living 
Quarters Construction of the Ukraine 
SSR demands periodically to carry 
forward work on the reconstruction 
of buildings, they tear away students 


On the one hand. their main function 
is to protect the inieresis of the 
masses of the working people in the 
most direct and immediate sense of 
the term: on the other hand, 8s par- 
ticipants in the exercise of siate 
power and builders of the nationel 
economy as a whole, they cannot re- 
fuse to exercise pressure.” 


Trud, for June 10, 1948: 

“Recently the former chairman of 
the trade union of the Ryasan-Ural 
Railroad transferred ic counsel work. 
The question arose as io the leader- 
ship of the railroad commiiiee, A 
plenum was convened. Members of 
the road committee engaged in @ 
lively exchange of opinions, men- 
tioned the names of possible candi- 
dates, in a word prepared io elect 
a new chairman in the usual demo- 
cratic day.... Finally discussion be- 
gan of the last point of the order of 
the day. Then it was explained that 
Comrade Svinarev had been @ - 
ed to the post of chairman ough 
he is not a member of the zoad’s 
trade union or even a member of jhe 
trade union railroad workers, bon 


accredifed represeniative of “=> 
Union Central Council of 








BRIDGES pages 


Tourist Bureau De-luxe 


Unions for the Saratov Oblast, and A 


the Chairman of the Central Com. 
mittee of the Union introduced the 


persons present to the new candidate printed 


and clearly explained ‘The candidacy fto Fr: 
of Comrade Svinarev is agreeable io F plaster 
the Central Committee of Trade Bthroug' 
Unions.’ Participants of the plenum Jr, an 
met this news in silence.” posters 
7 7 

ive al 

ON OTHER RELATED subjects Rus. vides 


sian publications made further intere Bcomn 


esting observations. 
Labor Discipline: The \/oscow News 


following: “The Supreme Soviet of the 


ey 


of Feb. 14, 1948, called attention to the Brpe 


this 


] 


2 > 
I 


Dp 


ion n 
USSR promulgated a law on July 10, Dur 
1940, according to which factory di- Frenc! 
rectors, chief engineers and heads of most 
departments are liable to criminal prog count! 
ecution if they permit unsatisfactory stand 
products to be shipped from the factory, 13th 5 
The punishment is a jail sentence of Boomn 
5 to 8 years.” a dr 
Gudok, organ of the Ministry of Ways § odo 
of Communication, on Aug. 7. 1947, re organ 
ported: “On many railroads there has for tl 
not yet been established the same ate but a 
titude toward an order as exists in the Byisge 
Army. Discussion will even start up I Com 
about an order. This is only because clude 
ihe decree on discipline has not yet gethe 


become a genuine iron law that #9 


many violations of decrees take place.” = 

Job Freedom: In June 1940 the Gov« Sor | 
ernment tried to stop labor turn. D secti 
over by forbidding industrial and office F nace, 
workers in state, cooperative and public § tien 
undertakings to leave work or change B 4ag 
jobs without the consent of the em-—)),,,) 
ployer. Leaving a job without his per By, 4; 
mission was punishable by two to four © spec 
months in prison. Later, workers 09 & io, 


military supplies were put in the same §p,, 





category, except that they could be ims } 
prisoned up to 8 years. On April 189 
and May 9, 1943, measures were put § 
into effect to place all transportation 
workers under martial law. If they left 
their jobs without permission, they 
could be given up to 10 years for 
“desertion,” even in peacetime. 

Social Insurance: Trud for Feb. 26, 
1948, states: “Having granted the trade 
unions the right to dispose of social in- 
surance funds, the Soviet state demands § 
that only upright, conscientious, hard- § 
working persons enjoy the use of these 
funds. The fulfillment of each article 
of the budget should fully conform to 
the policy of the Soviet state directed 
toward the encouragement of the best 
producers.” 

Special Privilege: Trud on June 20, 
1948, printed an article by M.T. Tarasov, 
secretary of the AUCCTU, in which he 
states: “Certain ORS (Department of 
Workers’ Supply) procedures seriously 
violate the rules of Soviet trade. At 
some places goods are sold by special 
lists. The director of the ORS at 4 


seeay 


APL IT NAT 


Barnaul combine established ‘his own’ B 


arrangement for the sale of bread by 
special coupons. The chief of the 
Metalurgstroi Trust ORS . . . organized 
trade by lists for a small circle of the 
leaders of the trust in accordance with 
which the limit of the norm of sale of 
provisions to certain individuals ex 
ceeded by several times that estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Trade of the 
USSR.” 

Wages: Trud for Feb. 20, 1947, states 
that “as for wages, it is well knowl 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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This is the second of three articles 








by James Burnham on the political 
situation in France. The third, which 
j will appear next week, deals with 
4 De Gaulle and the R.P.F. The New 
: leader has in the past printed many 
points of view on the complicated 
French political scene. An article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, taking a seme- 
what different approach te the prob- 
lem of France, will appear on these 
pages in several weeks. 
—EE - 
onl PRINCIPAL METHOD ef French 
eat A political campaigning has tradi- 
the tionally been by means of those 
date Bprinted posters which, as every visitor 
dacy fto France will have noticed, are 
le to plastered upon, walls and hoardings 
rade Bthroughout the country. The size, num- 
num Bber, and extent of distribution of these 
posters provide a measure of the rela- 
tive aff of the political parties 
Rus: @puring 1 past several years, the 
nter- BCom Party of France has, as 
this co test can show to any 
News Boye, led the pack by a good many laps. 
0 the BThe party of the prisoners of starva- 
f the Btion ha jently increased its diet 
y 10, During | » same recent years, the 
Gl Brrench Co unist Party has been the 
is of most powerful organization in the 
Prog B ountry. When Americans try to under- 
clany stand must get visions of 
tory. Bisth St ut of their heads. French 
€ of Communist Party headquarters are not 
‘ a dreat ex-factory, but handsome 
Ways modern office buildings. The central 
9 el organ of the press is not a dull handout 
— Sfor the faithful and a few specialists, 
= @but a hard hitting mass daily with the 
1 the © biggest rculation in France. The 
‘ UP ECommunist press in its entirety in- 
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other dailies, and alto- 
gether hundreds of weeklies, monthlies 
and quarterlies aimed at every possible 
cultural level. The Party 
(or the International of which it is a 
section) controls many banks, busi- 


cludes many 


and 


) tion and transport, it has cars, trucks 
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and buses 
market gasoline 


with ample access to black 
In spite of some de- 
fections in the last year, it has still a 
spectacular public wing of intellectuals: 
scientists from the head of the Atomic 
Project down, painters such as Picasso, 





DUCLOS 
Not At All... 
p Writers like Aragon and Triolet. It has 
the’ largest single party bloc in the 


Asserib| 
. - om 


THE CORE of the Communist move- 
Ment in France consists of thousands 
*% international agents, MVD oper- 
atives, military. intelligence groups, in- 
structors and leaders for the sabotage 
aad activist schools. There are esti- 
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The French Communists 


By James Burnham 


mated to be from 50,000 to 100,000 
members in the French activist squads, 
thoroughly trained for sabotage, terror 
and civil war. Altogether, some 200,000 
of the Party members are ideologically 
hardened Stalinists. The rest of the 
Party membership of about 1,000,000 
ranges through the lesser degrees of 
political reliability to the fellow- 
travelers and sympathizers. 

The power of the Party is thus firmly 
based in its own organization. However, 
its social weight in post-War France 
depends equally upon its control of the 
decisive sections of organized labor. 
Under the benevolent political atmos- 
phere provided by their democratic 


controlled unions is proved in one way 
by election results. [an proletarian dis- 
tricts where there seems to be Commu- 
nist unanimity, elections, with their 
protection of the secret ballot, will 
show substantial minorities—and some- 
times a majority—against Communist 
candidates. 
> > . 

THE FORMIDABLE STRENGTH of 
the French Communists is not, there- 
fore, without limits. One limit in one 
crucial sector is that which I have just 
indicated. The French Communist 
Party, in spite of its organizational 
position, cannot carry with it the full 
mass of the French working class (still 





A FRENCH STRIKE 
Terror ...1Is Far From Exceptional 


the War and the first 
post-War year, the Communists seized 
the command posts of the C. G. T. (the 
General Confederation of Labor). The 
C. G. T. membership, it is true, is only 
a minority of the French working class 
(which in turn is a minority of the 
French working population). But the 
C. G. T. is the most strongly organized 
group in the working class, and its 
constituent unions include those in the 
heavy and other key industries. The 
Catholic have a consider- 
able membership (more than a million), 
but chiefly among white-collar and 
service The Force Ouvriére 
might have won proletarian hegemony 
after it broke away from the C. G. T. 
during the strikes of November, 1947, 
if it had had bold leadership and ad- 


allies during 


syndicates 


workers, 


equate support. But the support ‘was 
not forthcoming and the leadership 
was Third Force, so that the Force 


Ouvriere has 
has, in fact. 
days 


made no headway and 
retreated since its early 


” - * 


AS WE WOULD GUESS from our 
own experience in this country, by no 
means all the workers in the Commu- 
nist ! unions are Communists. 
The unions are manipulated by the 
usual o‘ten counter to the 
will of ijority. Terror, threat- 
and applied, is far from excep- 
tional: a worker who has spoken or 
voted against the leadership at a union 
meeting may well walk into a bullet 
on the or find his house 
blowa suffer an “industrial 
accident” at the mine or shop next day. 
(It is instructive also to observe oper- 
ating among intellectual circles the 
refined parallel to this direct terror. 


controlle 


method s, 
the m 


ened 


way home, 


up, or 


Even many French intellectuals who 
regard themselves as non- or anti- 
Cemmunists draw back from a final 


and decisive anti-Communist position 
because they cannot stand up morally 
te the explosions of abuse from the 
Party’s slander machine.) 

The personal nen-communism of 
many werkers within the Communist 


less, of course, that of any other class). 
Three times during the past two years, 
the Communists have unsuccessfully 
projected general strikes. Moreover, 
in the large-scale strike movements of 
November, 1947, and October, 1948, 
they were unable to prevent the tactical 
defection of large numbers of workers, 
in spite of the favorable situation 
brought about by the feebleness Of the 
Third Force governments. Their most 
successful trade union action has 
proved to be the continuous series of 
“revolving strikes,” which stall one in- 
dustry after another. Each of these 
strikes is limited in duration and ex- 
tent but as a series they are uninter- 
rupted. 

The second crucial weakness of the 
French Communists is their failure in 
the armed 
nist position 


There the Commu- 
has considerably weak- 


forces 


ened since the end of the War. This 
was proved in the autumn of 1948, 
particularly in conjunction with the 


strike in the coal mines. The troops 
were ordered not merely to take pos- 
session of the mines occupied by the 
strikers, but in many cases to perform 
the very un-military mine maintenance 
services which the strikers had blocked 
or sabotaged. There were no case@, so 
far as [I know, of even minor mutiny. 
The discipline of the troops was good 
and even cheerful. 

A balance of strengths and weak- 
nesses leads to two major conclusions: 

First, the French Communist Party 
probably cannot, by its own unaided 
resources, take power in France. It 
could take power with the help of the 
Red Army. It could possibly, through 
more indirect stages, take power if it 
could entangle part of the present 
Third Force in a new united front. 

Second, the French Communist Party 
does have, at its own unaided disposal, 
sufficient strength to prevent the eco- 
nomic and political (hence also mili- 
tary) recovery .of France—and there- 
fore, it may be added, of Western Eu- 
rope as a whole, since Western Europe 
cannot recever without France. 








THE SPECIFIC present objectives of 
the French Communist Party, assigned 
to it by the Soviet world strategy, are 
the following: 

1. To use its strength precisely for 
the purpose of preventing French eco- 
nomic, political and military recovery. 

2. To make sterile and useless the 
American aid to France. This has the 
further aim of bleeding the United 
States economically and morally, of 
discouraging the American people from 
the whole enterprise of strengthening 
and leading the non-communist world. 
(They are succeeding so well here that 
even from firm and sophisticated anti- 
Communists we begin to hear the 
opinion that “the Marshall Plan is a 
waste of money.”) 

3. To draw the teeth from the de- 
veloping military agreements among 
the western and Atlantic powers. 

4. To furnish indirect but perhaps 
decisive assistance to the Soviet policy 
for Germany and East Europe. The 
fact thet the Communists’ French op- 
erations undertaken in 
able or even principal part for the sake 
of German and East European devclop- 
ments completely overlooked by 
Washington and by most 
analysts. The Communist High 
mand not believe that you 
control peoples by being sweet 
and generous to them. It 
follows: Germany will swing toward 
the stronger power-magnet. If western 
Europe is kept weak, divided and help- 
less, then the Germans will inevitably 
be drawn East. Moreover, the satellite 
nations will lose all hope of liberation. 

5. To keep in readiness for a Soviet 
advance to the Atlantic, or the out- 
break of general war. (I quote here 
from a letter which I have recently 
received France: “The longer- 
term Communist perspectives are es- 
sentially military. The Soviet armies, 
relying on a France either neutralized 
or reduced to vassalage, understand 
how perilous an American landing in 
Europe would be. According to the 
Soviet military leaders, the operation 
of June 6, 1944, could be carried 
through only because the Luftwaffe 
was destroyed, Germany had no fleet, 
and Germany’s principal armies were 
engaged on the Russian front.” It 


are consider=- 


American 
Com- 
loes win 
over 
reasons as 


from 








THOREZ 
. . . Like 13th Street 


should be added that Soviet military 
doctrine rejects the theory that the 
war can be won by air power alone, 
however implemented by atomic and 
bacteriological weapons.) 

The soft-headed dreamers whoprattle 
about how we are “winning the cold 
war in the West” should reflect for at 
least a minute or two on the success 
with which the Communists are fulfill- 
ing these objectives. 

. - * 

FROM THE TWO FACTS, that the 
French Communist Party is able to 

* (Continued om Page Fifteen) 
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The Dutch Dilemma 


By Dr. Herman J. Friedericy 
irecte Netherlanc Vinistry of Overseas Territories 
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Ti NETHERLANDS | é n feed themselves and se! ‘ aterials The plan of the Guntur Brigade of the 








to restore publi t the to the rest of the world Siliwangi Division, then in West Java 
Indonesian Republi tragi- The Republican Art ta} £ oraers says “Batallions number 24, 25 and 26 tl 
eally dramatized the é e of from no one ot eve the Republican shall leave West Javi Batallion 22. : 
East-West relations in these perilous Government, was well on the way to whose members are now scattered as 
time There is a sharp difference of destroying all chances of orderly gov- civilians, shall be left behind in West 
opinion among the West owers as ernment. This can be proved with cold Java and its name changed to PAKRI 
to what is the correct poli Asia facts. The U.N. Committee of Good (Partai Kesatuan Republic Indonesia) .” 
1 the Far East. I believe that events Offices in Indonesia thought it best not A Netherland memorandum to the 
n the next year or two, if not earlier, to publish these facts, even though it U. N. Committee of Good Offices con- 
ill entirely vindicate Dut n in knew them. For onths the Repub- cerning the failure on the part of the 
Indone ean Army had been violating the Republican authorities to adhere to the 
No one has yet seen , U.N. truce which, for eight months, had terms of the January Truce Agreement 


7 : . _ r li¢u ( . 1 7] al a} . 
Ss caliaaaiaih’ to silindbaininendl: sin Ramat been in reality no truce at all. it merely pointed out that truce violations de- JULIANA 
< ver to ti } mand ° nlv saa nen 4 es 1 7 
n Dec. 19 and the Netherlar po- rae , t : the ’ “i ae See creased “from 340 per week in the be- Holland Has Been Patient 
lice action. In Sofia, Premier Georgi state authority in Indonesia. ginning of January to 42 per week in 








. r . , io f Holland’s actio » *” ‘ 
Scie id. and « ; "ete , € —_ “ mM OF 50lal _ Panui 23 the beginning of March” but “a serious vital question of race relat 
ve found by going k to India’s ; y ia 
cl dinette eR aeiteetiien bit aie an be fount I ( India setback commenced in April.” In the have earned the right t : 
t ! ! aaa * ae Satie. P ; ‘ é - > gn oa mai VC 
iil ee een alien bang ecel police action t ppre ter first week of October Republican bands in future plans for the O — 
, orism in Hyderabad. India and Hyder- . 7 | wares P aid ~— ae 
coragig he pence tie areas under D authority é 
Russia’s favo And est ee ea Se Seine Mime 0 = oe inder Dutch authority burned East and West meet on equal t é 
doing tn meevent af of ' Bevct oa Ca ie S oe = sien 1 factory, 127 houses and 2 villages 
oh sis sae Rls ; violated. This truce couldn’t work be- ; 4 “g all the democratic peoples of 
ncn tlle on ae: Oh ; , a iOla 1 1 l rK Ninety villages were looted. Dutch los- now bitterly realize thev 
ause there \v no neutral power that ‘ eq # 7 — ; 
; Py eae a ——— ‘ military personnel were 5 dead, 
t thought : ould enforce it Fir } India had no = ute J és 2 e 5 dead Dutch will have done their 
the Dutch police actior eves that ; ‘ . a Sa ee ee showing the way to a 1 
choice but t + P late police te anys : ving Vay ¢ i€ ‘ 
‘ ' Fast lead, 17 woundec 2 kidna ! 4 , 
aie action. The U.N. Committee on Indo- se nee, os eee tolerance and the brotherhood « 
ie Red tide can be t ¢ Tl ‘ a ‘ ‘ oils — ™ nber vi - a 
. oe? ‘ esia also was unable to persuade the $y December violations occured at Today, as before the war, there ar 
ether " 1OVe!l > J] : f 3 weekly I ) - , : : 
t | ¢ Republic to keep the truce. It could the rate of 300 weekly. In the seven nore Dutch living and working in In 
sincere! Ke¢ Lie 1S ding . 5 > \ I 350 : 
; ’ ot 'e | y only hope that, despite known viola- days ending Dec. 15 there were 350 donesia than there are Europeans 
Indonesi peopl sut t Dut are ; ation ne ng the 17 , 
peo} | we tho Meanhl SE a violations, inc ludi x the killing 5 f 67 any other Far Eastern count The 
nly convinced that frie: | ne ‘ nt Indonesian officials of Federal States. ia 
ae ; light by some miracle be reached apie ‘ popularly elected governments of sey. 
not enough ‘ : ao é Such officials were being killed at the , ‘ ‘ 
f negotiations continued. After three sg : eral non-Republican Federal State 
General MacArthur in J appar- ears the Dutch have learned that rate of 00 per week have, of their own free will, a and 
ently also recognize that friendship racles do not happen. So, as India ™ " : received twice as many Dut per- 
alone is not enough. On Dect 19 it was did in Hyderabad. the Dutch took the WHAT COULD the Committee of sonnel as worked there before the war 
announced that U.S. authoritic ere ly course open to then Good Offices do about it? Absolutely This is free cooperation and | 
S$ is : a i 
taking back some of the } given . . . nothing! And what could responsible ship, not a new form of colonialism 
to Japan’s government. In | a the HERE ARI : 4 P Republican leaders like Premier Hatta Upon this cooperation is being Its 
IERE ARE som the*facts abou . . = 
ethed of winning frie heir nga e ‘ ? S , O > : 
angi ) I g Renuiiiican truce vieiabions, An suneud do about it? Also nothing. On Dec. 18, voluntary Union between Holland ai 
tested iving gained it epende t . : pein tac gerbe ti at tage att: -ale k a n : . . ' 
i nant to enciiieun Guia Sabine Hatta appealed to the Re public an Army an independent United States of Indo 
Burma presumably nm great . a to observe the truce, but violations nesia. The Netherlands Parliament } 
} ' \ Patt friend decree end hu “Disturbances mus : . é § c ament ha 
friendship for the West. Bu i- continued unchecked to the peak reach- already passed a law for the c 
: is ? . , be caused in a ver ubtle manner . 7 oe — » n ood 
hip see powerless to keep | é n cl an . ed just before the police action. On mentation of this promise 
J ng all «i> Pb. i iri Uid ) r . ” - “4 
independent. Communist f es already ‘ 1 : ; : : ~ «bi sn Nov. 10 and again on Dec. 13 Hatta 5 
. eeshtiie ate — ' = bros? ) 
threaten to take over. And all Ching on Be pa agree . ae made remarkably reasonable proposals, 
ro , ‘ already in ated into various 4 
tten off” in Ru Burma, bave already infiltrate arious calling for observance of the truc In Com 
; . age siaiehiiiiaisies ince, tien) tee SA tele calling for observance of the truce by “i NNILOLULILUSULL antg @ 
0, must be written « ini estern eins . an ; the Republican Army. The Republican = i 
: : filtration ¢ 900 men per unit can . , : H 
come to the re T ae I ‘ — Government refused to endorse Hatta’s 
. a take place and this shall be repeated yroposals 
. " IDOSa e = 
itil ultimately at least 10,000 men of ; = e re 
is cielo lov. 5 it was r aled in Bata- 
HOLLAND WANTS Indonesi: o be the fighting forces per unit are in oc- On Nov. 5 it be is revealec n Bat 
" P , A via that a Republican agent, Abu Ba- 
iependent as soon a } t But ipied territory } : gs Ed | 
t also wants Indonesia t ay e- When the Jan. 17 Renville truce kar, had been captured while carrying y g! e 
‘ders filtr . 2en a " 
icadaatath! alae thts icles: Maladie (olan ent into effect the Republicans agreed orders to infiltrated Republican troops k 
Thece Tr < > ) en _ y 
t t its people can wo! ! afety t to evacuate its troops from West Java These orders, issued by the Republican 


Army, called for a general uprising on 
— oo _ Jan. 1. 
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By Em. 


Holland has been patient, After all, 

INDONESIA AREA AND POPULATION it was Indonesian officials of Federal 
States — 50 a week — who paid with 

their lives for Holland’s patience. It 

was Indonesian villages, not Dutch vil- 

REPUBLICAN DUTCH lages that the Republican troops burned. 

Finally the time arrived when fur- 

1945 ther patience would have been crim- 
inally irresponsible. With a Republican 
Army attack impending on Jan. 1 and 
with 50 Indonesian federalists being 
killed weekly Holland felt compelled 
to restore order and has acted accord- 





ingly. 
* 7 > 


515 ,000 SQ.Mi. 





Holland is trying to pioneer a new 
way in East-West relations, based on 
close partnership and intimate associa- 
tion between Indonesians and Dutch. 
What some in other nations pyeach 
about race relations, Dutch and Indo- 
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nesians have been practicing for genera- 
tions. A quotation from “‘T 
Indies”, a book written in 1942, tells 
the story. Its author is Professor Ray- 
46 mond Kennedy of Yale. Referring to 
the 200,000 Eurasians, who in Indonesia 
are not distinguished from the Dutch, 
Kennedy says: Dr. 
“The Dutch have done well to treat 
POPULATION IN MILLIONS | the children of mixed matings fairly. Dept. of 
GRAPHIC SYNDICATE And the Dutch, with this living proof 


of their tolerance and liberalism in the S]HMlMAHVQOUTLdRS) ALDOUS LHASA ULE LSEOOULSESDINORDL ESREEBOUHAES RUHR 


‘he Ageless 


160,000 $73,000 SQ.Mi. 
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Indonesia 
Struggle for Freedom 


By Soedarpo Sastrosatomo 


Member of the Republic of Indonesia Delegation to the United Nations 











Under the auspices of the Security Indonesia. All this was used as a statement made by Dr. Jessup in the 
Councils Committee of Good Offices smoke screen to cover their intentions Security Council on January 11. 
ry the Dutch and th mesians sigy f ‘ ‘hing an attack at a time wh = . 
i the Dt tch anc e Indonesians signed for launching an iy ack at a tire en The world at this moment should 
: the Renville Agreement in January, the Republican Government was in lize that the position of the United 
: realize thé > s 
<6 104§ 1] ; 4 . rd ’ cj . > slutio f the ; bs 
% 1948, calling for a pt E oa cording session to discuss the solution of the Nations is at stake. The Dutch, by this 
; to this ¢ Aa nt weg: Re eseneg - " in a peace ge mig not ang single action, have put the UN in a 
troops retreated out of severa erri- that war was so close. rominent he- . . 
; = T) ie ie eal alae re bal hii otis ei ead ie adhe position similar to that of the League 
tories i Is oY 25510 as ) ai- ) a ) als \ nus Iplu . . 
, F = eee of Nations facing the cases of Ethiopia 
anced by a plebescite in those terri- by the Dutch 


and Manchuria. If the UN fails to 
tories to decide their fate—whether 








Rig : The thread of confidence in the condemn the Dutch for this military 

they would belong to the Republic bial Dutch people, which has grown thinnex attack, the fate of this international 

x EE ae form a separate state. Furthermore and thinner during the course of nego- body will be the same as that of the 
there would be free economic inter- tiations, seems to have been broken by League. The question will arise as to 

SOEKARNO course between the various territories this last action of the Dutch. The whole the validity of an international agree- 


All Asia Is Stirred and the outside world. At the same world was shocked. The independent 


: ment, if a small nation like the Nether- 
time, this truce agreement provided not 


fj but t f all countries of Southeast Asia have be- jands can break an international agree- 
‘ oniy a cease-nhre u cessation oO a ¢ 730° > ve | 
H “HE DUTCH military campaign in gre ey ° come aware of their position. Pandit ment and the world cannot take steps 
5 ote hostile action. The Republic has hon- Nehru, the Prime Minister of India io prevent it 
ones Indonesia, of course, primarily nee iaaiti ian: tie iain a ‘ I 2 k 
: : mga ed iis commitments by withdrawing stepped forward and stated that Indian 
\ ffects Siz yeople, bu is 7 s. ] ) as + ° ° 
; affects the Indonesian peopl ) is troops, but nothing has come out independence will not mean a thing 
‘ nies ——on se . act j {f 1} ] 1 ar a he °“O- 1 J on : . 
e consequences of this brutal act is of the plebescite. As far as the eco without the independence of the othe: WHAT IS actually behind this ac- 
3 . 117 ’ > Re- " 
nore far-reaching than the Dutch have nomic picture is concerned, the Re countries in Southeast Asia. tion? It is a desperate attempt on the 


public has been blockaded by the 











ever seine’. 2M of Goatees Aste & D tc} d there not ngle sign of The countries of Southeast Asia be- part of the Dutch to regain the political 
2 utcn, al i€] is not a singte mn seize , : . om - -_ s 
ri strred, and this indignant emotional hicnn Crem cedia sateminees came even more perturbed when they and economic predominance they had 
i con HC ink irs “ - all = sia i " 2 
eaction has affected the nations of the saw the attitude of the powers of the before the war, when they had a 
~ West Union. At the same time, this . : : Western Union. This Union, which had monopolistic control of Indonesian 
Western Union. 1e same time, this : ; aoe , 3 
In - . Saree SINCE the Renville Agreement, the just been formed to defend the prin- economy and fifteen percent of their 
= Dutch military campaign has shocked - oe spalhesss ae ” > R bli f ciples of democracy, suddenly condoned national income was derived through 
° ° Lule Nave accusec 1e repu ic O . one z . 7 
The ihe basic principles and the charter of rare guetaiie ; ¥ : ‘ “ ‘ I an action crushing democracy in the their possession of Indonesia. The Dutch 
es inaonesia violating 1e truce agree- ° i 
sey: ihe United Nations °y : i 4 a . that me 1] East. Pandit Nehru voiced their senti- are not afraid that they cannot con- 
; ee : a) mer Sut the facts prove that actua : ; : aS ; 
Statec Da. sians. this Dutch mili pot : } se ead ments of these countries when he asked tinue trade and economic activities in 
é For the Indonesians, this Dutch mili- the Dutch have abbrogated this truce re rie ‘ oe : 
1 an tary aig sans the culmination Z ; what this union actually stood for Indonesia, nor that their right of in- 
per- oa sue ot fection rota - ‘1 TI = nie be van poco ” ae Among the peoples of Southeast Asia vestment in Indonesia will be endan- 
v— Ooi a history o roken ‘“omises. ls htically, militarily, and economically. . T : ; 
€ Wal history started back in July. 1947. when Political vee een “ ‘ : the thought started creeping deeper: gered. The Republic has recognized the 
BISVY ov . y Pasvagn olitically: They have set up in the and deeper that they would actual] rights of Dutch investors in its terri- 
ihe Dutch resorted to arms instead of disputed areas states whose fate should ae Mie etonetied iy veers ibbner 
ism naking use of the clause in the Linga- an t “ Jete sal k ie l Sb scite have to rely on themselves to imple- tories and have guaranteed the right 
ye pais tise 4 wt ‘ pag have been determined by a plebescite. ment the democratic principles in their ic trade there, provided the trade is 
ult é jatti agreeme r § = a. his Lil i Thev hav iltrate 2 . ; i : 
F ja agreement for : “ie atior Militarily: They have infiltrated the countries, as the Western Union seemed on @ competitive besis and act on & 
a ants action brought the Indonesian issue Republican areas during the Commu- -oncerne Se ae 4 i é 
Inde-f before the United Nations. Since that pened ge hich the Dutch ee ee monopolistic preference to Dutch in- 
= re : > é Ss. 6 ; a nist uprising, during which the Dutch st. The tar , , a 
nit } time the Security Council has dealt ‘ ‘ . we das : Colones in pe . sey oe a Pteseena whether terests so disadvantageous to the In- 
= : » 8 - _ . army u ul é ss >S rers > ster : . = 
ple- with the Ind = ation } —_— cing ; : the powers of tx estern Union really donesians. What the Dutch really fear 
: vith the Indonesian question but ha: forming the public of the troop move- believed in the Atlantic Charter. is the inability to face competition 
i . s 1e ¢ y ac » 7 > 
t been unable to solve it. novements of the Communists. This a ; P ae ee aeatel 
E ld } “ae bl 1 € th And yet, at the same time, the people from other foreign interests, especially 
u lav ee OSSIDIE C une ~ . . 
’ ™ as : : guts panes —— = e of Southeast Asia saw how spontaneous the United States. 
ng es: Dutch had infiltrated the Republican were the feelings of disgust and con 
BS VINUTOAANUUUUUAUUREAA EAA area—even infiltrated the Communist demnation which arose against the This military campaign, considered 
« « . age 1S t : ae 
% = ranks, so that they knew exactly what Dutch. We Indonesians here in America out of the political angle, proves that 
al = sort of movements the Communists have received many letters. donations the Dutch have remained politically 
"re u e = were planning and offerings of services during this backward in statesmanship. They lack 
2 Moreover. the Dutch have taken critical period. This is the real proof the political wisdom of the United 
a = A , rice ople f ‘ States a > Britis J ere wis 
-dge el Mowrer = action which they call “liquidation of that the American people feel real at : nt sae tish, who Ses : “a e 
- = a ne » ee rpalizo hat f — enoug ( < over s reig > to > 
i = terrorists According to the Renville sympathy for us and realize what free i“ a at In a a SOVE ery c 1€ 
= ie -- ¢ "nYvVeEC Lat thea A 2S F "ma ¢ ‘eylon. 
‘ = Agreement, this sort of action could be poe castes It also proves that the ‘Sees ; “ a rates pa 
= : rics . > li 5 he prin- It becomes a e mor ragic whe 
: taken only after informing all parties \merican pe ople live up to the prin om F ne more tragic when 
ir ' ed ce = concerned, including the Committee of ciples of democracy, justice, and dignity we consider that the Netherlands has 
I in i 2 
. . , . of tl iman being. Crystallization o hi a re ‘ c eing ¢ >mo- 
Good Offices. in. which cvcnt the Can: the human being. Crysta on of vad a reputation of being a demo 
these feelings has been reflected in the cratic nation. 


. mittee would decide what sort of action 
y Baouvarine 


could be taken. In the period between 
January, 1948, and the last Dutch mili- 
= tary action, the Dutch have burned 
“ri and E down villages, shot innocent people. 
7 urope When such a massacre in West Java 

could net be hidden from the Com- 
y Be ’ Russell mittee of Good Offices, the Dutch 
Commander-in-Chief ordered an_ in- 
vestigation. Economically: The Dutch 
have maintained a rigid blockade of 
the Republic. The Committee of Good 
Offices has sent a report on this matter. 
Dr. Jessup on January 11, in his state- 
ment in which he condemned the Dutch 
military action, referred also to this 
rigid economic blockade by the Dutch. 


veon of Crime 
sy E@. Lukas 





This period has been one of broken 
promises and treasherous action from 
the Dutch. On December 19, when they 
resorted to force, the Dutch committed 
their crowning treachery. 
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ont Fourth Round 
NATINBERG ere 
: iN AMIiy ne utcn assure + 
rch or, UAW-CIO American delegation and the Australian 
delegation one day before the sneak 
Dr. ITLOW attack that they would not resort to 
e 
of ics, N. Y. U. 


arms. And two days before this action, 
iti! 






























they had had the nerve to give clear- 
ance to the Republic of Indonesia to REPUBLICAN TROOPS 
transport textiles from America to Retreated Out of Several Territories 
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Eisenhower — Vindication of Democracy 


Reviewed by JOSEPH DUNNER 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE. By Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


day. 559 pp. $5.00. 


“™y RUSADE in Europe is a personal 


New York: Double- 


account, Readers will feel that this is 


General Eisenhower speaking, a tolerant and modest man with a desire to 


tell the truth about himself and others. The narrative itself has as its great 


theme the vindication of democracy and while the book is written with impressive 


historic perspective, it does not lack revealing incidents and anecdotes. 


There is the Darlan affair. The offi- 
cers of the French army in North 
Aftica were opposed to De Gaulle and 
the De Gaullists. From their viewpoint 
if the course chosen by De Gaulle was 


correct, they who obeyed the orders 


of the Vichy government had to regard 
themselves as cowards. Quite naturally 
they hated to think of themselves ina 
this light. They preferred te msidet 
De Gaulle as a deserter. General Gi- 
raud who had been rescued from im- 


prisonment in southern France to se 
cure French assistance for the Allied 
operations in Algiers proved to be a 
great disappointment. He was com 
ivilians 


and the military in North Africa. Bu 


pletely ignored by both the 


Darlan, commander in chief of the 
French armed forces, next to Pétaia 
Vichy’s most important political and 
military figure, happened te be in Al- 
giers. According to Eisenhower, “there 
was no question that Darlan’s presence 
was entirely accidental, occasioned by 
the critical illness of his son, te whom 
he was extremely devoted.” Without 
exception all French commanders in 
North Africa had declined te bring 
their forces to the side of the Allies un- 
less they could get a legal erder te de 
30. Darlan, to whom they looked as the 
direct and personal representative ef 
Marshal Pétain, was in a position to 
give this order It was not Rebert 
Murphy, the American Consul General 
in the area who has often been credited 
with the Darlan “deal” but Eisenhower 
and his military advisers who to save 
time and lives decided to recognize 
Darian as the chief negotiator of the 
French Army, Navy and Air Force 1a 
North Africa 


THERE IS General Patton whe ceuld 
not believe that there was such a thing 
43 genuine “battle fatigue” er “battle 
neurosis,” and who always maintained 
that a man who showed signs of break- 
ing under battle conditions could by 
shock be restored to adequate seldierly 
performance. When on a visit te base 
hospitals in Sicily he encountered two 
men who had no apparent physical 

ounds, he broke out into a torrent of 
ibuse and slapped one of the soidiers 
Eisenhower, in spite of his indignation, 
saved Patton for service in the great 
yattles that were yet to come. He com- 
‘stled him, however, te appear before 

ie officers and representative groups 
~nlisted men of each of the divisions 

i the Third Army to assure them “that 

» had given way to impulse.” 


here is Churchill. His advice was te 
vid the cress-channel attack and te 
)*n instead the second front by invad- 

: Yugoslavia, capturing Crete, the 
)slecanese and Greece. Eisenhower 
es not tell us whether Churchill sug- 
;ssted this strategy because he feared 
a repetition of the abortive Dieppe raid 


ei 
se 


xf the summer of 1942 or because the 
Prime Minister anticipated the post- 
war conflict between the western na- 
tions and the Soviet Union. But Eisen- 
hower tells us quite candidly that 
Churchill wanted the western Allies 
to make a desperate attempt to capture 


Berlin before the Russians would enter 


the German capitol, apparently be- 
lieving that great prestige and in- 
luence for the Western Allies would 
late jerive from this achievement.” 
‘nhowel 4s a radio message to 
Marshall shows was of a different 
yinton. He did not consider Berlin “a 
particular! mportant objective” since 
» Allied air attacks had destroyed its 
usefulness for the German govern- 


ment. Here is clearly the conflict be- 
tween the political and the military 
mind described by Eisenhower himself 
in simple and yet forceful words which 
should make for a new understanding 
of the problems besetting us these very 


lays 


Near Gotha, Eisenhower had his first 
acquaintance with a concentration 
camp and the indisputable evidence of 
Nazi sadism. He resolved to place this 
evidence before the American and 
British publics “in a fashion that wouid 
leave no room for cynical doubt.” 
There is no word in Eisenhower's book, 
however, about the Russian DP’s and 
prisoners of war who were surrendered 
by Americ#4h authorities to the NKVD 
for “compulsory repatriation.” There is 
no word in his account about that Au- 
gust Ll, 1945, when former Soviet PW’s 
and slave laborers in Kempten, Bava- 
ria, begged the American Military gov- 
-rament officers on their knees to be 
allowed to stay in Germany, when 
jespairing men and women jumped 
from the train that was taking them to 
Soviet Russia, when dozens of them 
ommitted suicide to escape the bar- 
barism of Stalin's torture cells and con- 
centration Amps 


. . * 


EISENHOWER DEVOTES a good 
Jeal f space to a_ report of 
his various meetings with Mar- 
shall Zhukov. While the Russian mar- 
shal seemed to be friendly and co- 
yerative, he did not enjoy the inde- 
pendence which the Western military 


leaders possessed Once or twice he 


would ask Eisenhowet ‘What will 
your government say about this’ To 
which Eisenhower replied: “If I sent 


such small details to Washington for 
jecision, | would be fired and my gov- 
-rament would get someone who could 
handle these things himself.” 


On the other hand Russian Com- 
manders were quite free in sacrificing 
any number of troops so long as they 
were able to gain a military or political 
advantage. This is an excerpt from a 
statement made by Zhukov to ELisen- 
hower: “When we come to a minefield, 
eur infantry attacks exactly as if it 
were not there. The losses we get... 
we censider only equal to those we 
would have gotten from machine guns 
and artillery if the Germans had chosen 
te defend that particular area with 


strong bodies of troops instead of with 
minefields.” 

In keeping with this attitude is the 
Russian approach to the prisoner-of- 
war problem. When Eisenhower told a 
Russian general that the German pri- 
soners-of-war were fed the same rations 
as were American soldiers, the Russian 
asked in great astonishment, “Why did 
you do that?”, Eisenhower said. “Well, 
in the first place my country was re- 
quired to do so by the terms of the 
Geneva Convention. In the second place 
the Germans had some thousands of 
American and British prisoners and I 
jid not want to give Hitler the excuse 
or justification for treating our prison- 


ers more harshly than he was already 


doing.” Again, the Russian seemed 
astonished and replied, “But what did 
you care about men the Germans had 
captured” They had surrendered and 
could not fight any more.” 

* * * 

ON RARE occasions Etsenhower dis- 
‘loses his views about the kind of Eu- 
rope which he hoped to see emerge 
While he 
speaks of the “German,” it is quite ob- 


from the ordeal of wat 


vious that he draws a distinction be- 
tween Nazis and other Germans. He 
never shared the conviction of some 
circles in the U. S. Government that 
Germany should be pasturized. He al- 
ways demanded the rehabilitation of 
the Ruhr and the development of an 
economy in Westera Germany sufficient 


to support the pepulation. Eisenhower 
remarks: “I always felt that the Wesi- 
ern Allies could have probably se- 
cured an agreement te occupy mure of 
Germany than we actually did.” But he 
drops the argument right here—ap- 
parently thinking of himself as a mili- 
tary executive who leaves political de- 
cisions to the civilian agencies. The 
real defect of the book is that it makes 
no effort to integrate the military 
history of World War II into the targer 
political framework. The conferences 
of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam are 
mentioned without reference to the 
military probleins which they engen- 
dered and vice versa, military strategy 
is reviewed without an analysis of iis 
significance for the political scene 


On the morning of May 7, 1945, Ger- 
man Field Marshal Jodl signed sur- 
render papers in Reims. Two days later 
—on Eisenhower's order—the heads of 
the German Armed Services were re- 
quired to appear in Berlin to sign a rati- 
fication in Russian headquarters. Some 
months later, Eisenhower tells us, he 
saw in Moscow a movie film portraying 
the highlights of the Berlin ceremony 
No mention was made of the prior sur- 
render at Reims... America’s crusade 
in Europe was ended. Or had it perhays 
just begun? 


(Joseph Dunner is Chairman of the 
Political Science Department of Gri»- 
ell College.) 


A Tradition Debunked 


Reviewed by WILSON M. HOWELL 


LINCOLN’S HERNDON. By David 
Donald. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
392 pages. $5.00 


No MAN is a hero to his valet, nor 
was Abraham Lineola regarded as a 
semi-deity by his law partner of six- 
teen years’ standing, William Herndon. 
An absurd glorification of Lincoln be- 
gan immediately after his assassination. 
lie was supposed te possess those di- 
vinelike qualities with which, for ex- 
ample, George Washington had been 
endowed by patriotic writers. Herndon 
could not endure the deification of a 
man who had sat across the room from 
him for over a decade, had cracked 
peanuts and dirty jokes with equal 
facility, and had displayed a wavering 
determination in regard to abolition. 
He therefore started the compilation of 
a book which was destined to be the 
most controversial study of the Great 

Herndon’s Life of Lin- 
coln, published a quarter of a century 


Emancipatot 


after Lincoln's death, has been an es- 
sential source reference for all Lin- 
coln scholars, and Carl Sandburg, Rob- 
ert Sherwood, and Edgar Lee Masters 
have found in Herndon’s portrayal the 
real meaning of the Civil War Pres- 
ident 


Dr. David Donald’s biography of 
Herndon, therefore, occupies an im- 
portant place fer those who wish to 
distinguish more clearly between tact 
and legend regarding Lincoln. The 
illegitimacy of Lincoln’s mother and of 
Lincoln himself, his remance with Ann 
Rutledge, his atheistic ideas, and his 
dislike fer his wife stems from the 
Herndon story, and Denald points out 
the falsehood of these rumors. Hern- 
den’s method of collecting facts, his 
dependence on hearsay, his complete 


separation from Lincoln during the 
Civil -War, and his lack of scholarly 
training are also noted and criticized 


But the most interesting section ef 
Donald's biography does net lie in ap- 
plication of historical criticism towards 
Herndon’s Lincoln; it rests in the pre- 
sentation of a graphic description of 
Herndon’s life. Herndon rose from ia- 
significance to be one of the leading 
lawyers in Illinois. Seized with the 
bustling energy of a born refermer, he 
fought for temperance, abolition, cur- 
rency reform, and religious liberalism 
His attempt to humanize 
brought forth powerful opposition fram 
the Republican Party and the thou- 
sands of Lincoln worshippers. This 
public condemnation, plus the yerrs 


Lincola 


spent in writing the life of Lincoln 
caused flerndon’s law practice to de- 


cline sharply, and he spent his fas 
few years in poverty. 


Donald’s scholarly handling of docu- 
mentary material and his judicious 
blending of the Herndon-Lincola ce- 
lationship leaves little to be desired 
Such impartiality of treatment, rarely 
found in an historian, is perhaps due 
to Donald’s belief that parts of the 





Lincoln legend, as propogated by tiervn- 
don, are worth preserving. But thougl 
Donald himself does not wish to be con- 
sidered a debunker, Lincoln’s Hernan 
does debunk the Lincoln tradition, in 
spite of Donald’s protestations. His 
book has the unique distinction ef 
exploding in a definitive manner one 
of the author’s own philosophical con- 
tentions—the value of mvyihs as es- 
sential elements in American life. 


(Wilson M. Howell is currently study- 
ing for his doctorate in History at New 
York University.) 
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Press. $3.50. 


Poetry: Move Ahead or Die 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


EARLY IRISH LITERATURE. By Miles Dillon—University of Chicago 


POEMS, 1943-1947. By C. Day Lewis. Oxford University Press. $2.75. 


PAUL VERLAINE: Selected Poems. 


Translated by Cy F. MacIntyre. 


University of California Press. $3.75. 


of it reads like a Ph. D. thesis written to cram in as much erudition (research) 


| T is hard to say just what function this book by Professor Dillon serves. Much 


as would bowl over an examining board. There is no organizing principle here, 
only a recitation of facts, a quick summarizing of the Ulster and Fenian cycles, 
the Historical Cycles, the Mythological Cycle and so forth. We learn that the 
Ulster Cycle, first century B.C., is somewhat similar to the work of Homer, with 


the exception that it was fought over a 
very large bull instead of the most 
beautiful woman in the world. This 
serves to point up the Indo-European 
origin of the Celtic people. We read 
synopses of the sncredible and very re- 
doubtable Cu Chulainn who defended 
the bull for Ulster against the army of 
Connactmen (but Cu Chulainn was 
half god and this severely handicapped 
his opponents whom he slew by the 





thousands), of Fergus, the druidman- 
poet, who chanted a geis (a paralyzing 
tabu) on the defenders, of King Con- 
chobar, of Finn Cummail, hero of the 
Fenian Cycle, third century A. D.. who 
pursues Diarmaid and Grainne, her 
lover-kidnapper all over the map of 
Ireland... 

The point is that just as I have re- 
cited these facts they appear in Profes- 


Our Most Persistent Critics 


Reviewed by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


AMERICA THROUGH BRITISH EYES. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 530 pages. $6.00. 


Nevins. 


Compiled and edited by Allan 


LTHOUGH anthologies as a species are more to be sampled than read, every 
A so often one comes along that demands to be read straight through, even 


though slowly and spasmodically. 


Such a one is Professor Nevins’ com- 


pilation, an amplification of a book he published in 1923 under a slightly different 
title. The British have been, since the founding of the Republic, our most per- 
sistent critics and the immense body of literature they have so pertinaciously created 


demands anthologizing if it is to be 
read at all. With all their effort, they 
have created only a few classics—the 
books of Mrs. Trollope and Lord Bryce 
come immediately to mind—but they 
have produced an immense number of 
valuable second-string efforts of which 
it would be a pity to lose sight. 

What strikes the reader most forcibly 
about the successive excerpts (they are 
arranged chronologically) is the way 
in which, for many decades, they can 
be related to the political attitudes and 
quarrels in Britain itself. One’s opinion 
of the U.S. was, for British writers, 
a weapon in the domestic political 
struggle, much as one’s attitude toward 
Russia is today a kind of index to one’s 
political sympathies. Professor Nevins 
has underlined this fact in the ad- 
mMirable essays with which he has in- 
troduced the various sections of the 
book 

As the virulence of party contention 
declined, the tendency was either to be 
impressed with the power of the U.S.— 
a tendency particularly strong from 
World War I on—or to return to a 
preoccupation with the more trivial, 
but highly irritating, aspects of Amer- 
ican society, such as had at an earlier 
date been exploited by Mrs. Trollope, 
though Jatterly the “crabbing” has been 
more rooted in cultural than political 
snobbery. 

Professor Nevins stops with World 
War II. When he next revises the book 
he will probably have to include a 
section in which the themes will be 
American power and America-the-capi- 
talist-menace, with the social positions 
of the authors rakishly reversed from 
earlier days. It will be the conserva- 
tive Britons who will be pro-American 
Capitalist power, the radical Britons 
who will be anti-America-the-capita- 
list-menace. 

For the odd thing about the record 
is that the U.S. began its career as a 
menace because of the democratic prin- 
Gples it professed and tried to practice 
énd, after a period when it was more 
or less taken for granted, reappeared 
®n the world scene as an even more 
Ogreish menace because of the prin- 
tiples of economic organization to 
Which it is devoted. Only during a 
few years of its career has America 
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been anything but a menace to its 
more severe critics. 
e ° ¢ 

SENSITIVE SOULS may find this 
very distressing, but it is possible to 
take a certain sardonic satisfaction in 
it, though I doubt that all Americans 
will see the point, and I am sure that 
most foreigners will miss it. It is Amer- 
ican democracy that makes America a 
menace to all stratified societies. It is 
democracy that has given our society 
fluidity and mobility and consequently 
an elan denied to societies more rigidly 
organized. It is the ability of American 
capitalism to organize production on a 
scale hitherto unachieved elsewhere, 
that makes countries neither so well 
adapted to production on a vast scale 
nor able to manage production on such 
a scale fearful of us. (If you think 
this a curious view, read the essay by 
Thomas Balogh in Professor Harris’ 
symposium, Foreign Economic Policy 
for the United States.) 

* * + 

THE EXCERPTS Professor Nevins 
prints can be read, as he suggested in 
the earlier version, as social history, 
as an account of how foreigners have 
viewed us at successive periods, and 
for fun. Many of the excerpts are so 
enticing that I have noted down the 
title of the book from which they were 
taken with a view of reading the 
whole thing one day. Then again I have 
dismissed an author as an egregious ass. 

The British seem to have written 
more copiously about us than any other 
foreigners. Nevertheless, it would be 
well worthwhile for some diligent lin- 
guist to compile a similar anthology 
from the books of European travelers. 
Almost everything the British visitors 
have written is completely over- 
shadowed by Bryce. Most Continental 
writers would be overshadowed by 
Tocqueville. But as this book makes 
clear, the minor figures often have 
things to say which are fascinating, 
pointed, and well worth knowing. If 
foreigners often see us in a way that 
seems peculiarly distorted, they never- 
theless tell us a lot about ourselves 
and, incidentally, teach us a good deal 
about themselves—a two-way traffic 
not without its uses. 


sor Dillon’s book—but what is the 
point of these rapid summaries of the 
great legends of Ireland? A handy re- 
ference book. a sort of Celtic Bull- 
finch? All right let it go at that .. 
There is an interesting section of the 
book, the last. the translations by 
Kuno Meyer of Irish lyric poetry 
where we come upon the following: 
Lay down your arms, fair maid... 
Hide your white bosom from me, 
let me not see your bare side: 
for the love of Christ let no man 
see your breast that shines like 
hawthorn .... 
Lay down your arms! 
* > > 

READING THE NEW poems of C. 
Day Lewis, one cannot help wondering 
what has become of the famous Lewis- 
Spender-Auden-Macneice axis of the 
thirties. Lewis. unfortunately, seems 
to have gathered all the worst traits 
of this school unto himself. Macneice 
and Auden have moved ahead, Mac- 
neice to a powerful personalism, Au- 
den to a religious statement to which 
he brings his amazing versatility. 
Spender marks time. delicately, with 
his fragile lyricism. But Lewis has 
stood stock-still and writes now in the 
platitudinous flatness that was always 
a dangerous margin for this school, his 
lines collapsing into declarative state- 
ment that cannot be confused with the 
revolutionary use of prose rhythms 
that has marked the best work of our 
time:—Pound, Eliot. Stevens, W. C 
Williams... 

Auden, at least. knows where he is, 
he knows that * . no nightmare / of 
hostile objects could be as terrible as 
this Void. This is the Abomination. 
This is the wrath of God.” One feels 
like saying to Lewis: Come into the 
garden, Maud. fur the black bat, night, 
is here to stay for a while... But 
Lewis remains outside. writing about 
his birthday, the boy he once was, 
trouble with his wife and New Year’s 
resolutions, perplexity of his personal 
defeats leaving him as childishly frus- 
trated as his pouting over the failure of 
Socialism. Of course this can be ma- 
terial for poetry but in Lewis it makes 
now only a chatty childishness ana boy 
scout thumping of the sides. As if to 
say: Wait and see! We'll do better! 
And Lewis's collapsing poetic line has 
direct relation. it seems, to the limita- 
tions of his sp:ritual state. We read 
the folowing lines and wonder who is 
pulling what leg. 

So this is you 

That was an I twenty-five years 
ago— 

One I may neither disown nor 
renew. 

Youth of the smouldering heart, 
the seamiess brow, 

What affinity between you and 
me? 

You are a skin I have long since 
cast, 

A ghost 1 carry now... 

But I cannot quote all of it, it reads 
to me like newspaper filler verse. .. . 
But for years I have carried around 
in my head some of the early lines of 
Lewis. “The poet's inner pride, the 
certainty of power. ... The break with 
the past, the major operation ...Com- 
rades, my tongue can speak / No com- 
fortable words, / Call to a forlorn 
hope, / Gives work and not rewards... 
And if our blood alone / Will melt 
this iron earth. / Take it. It is well 
spent / Easing a saviour’s birth.” Lewis’ 
latest book ic a warning that poetry 
is as grim and automatic, functioning 
while we're smiling at our friends, as, 
say the process of digestion and ex- 
cretion: it’s either move ahead or.die. 

> > * 


PROFESSOR MACINTYRE is already 
something of a California phenomenon, 
what: with his translations of Rilke, 





Baudelaire and now Verlaine. His books 
are put together with considerable taste, 
ihe original poem faving the transiation, 
complete notes and intelligent scholar- 
ship, and if the translations of the 
French poets are a bit cold now and 
then, they are certainly a vast im- 
provement on the fin de siécle froth of 
Arthur Symons and the unrecognized 
Verlaine translations of Gertrude Hall. 
Employing often slant or off rhyme— 
vowel rhyme and consonant rhyme— 
MacIntyre brings his French poets up 
to date, fulfilling the dictum of Dryden 
that a translation is good only for the 
generation during which it was made. 

But one wondeis why MacIntyre stops 
with a technique developed by Wilfred 
Owen and used considerably by the 
early Auden. And why must he always 
employ rhyme? Since the poems were 
written in rhyme, perhaps rhyme is 
generally indicated, but sometimes Mac- 
Intyre strains himself into a forced 
‘blunder grabbing a rhyme, as is the 
case with this redundancy in the second 
line of the last stanza of Verlaine’s 
Birds in the Night (written during his 
wandering with Rimbaud). 


Vous qui fites ma Belle 
ma Chérie, 

Encour que de vous vienne iia 
souffrance, 

N’étes-vous donc pas toujours 
ma Patrie, 

Aussi jeune, aussi folle que 
la France? 


You who were my lovely one, 
my own, 

though from you come iniy 
suffering and mischance 

are you not still my Country 
you alone, 

just as childish, just as mad us 
France? 

But as a whole, Professor Maclniyre 
has turned in a spiritually accurate and 
often brilliant translation, catching the 
smoky music of Verlaine, the minor key 
music of the trivial, the casual, the 
quickly fleeting with which Verlaine 
introduced his own and a new note 
into French poetry. “Prends Ueloqueice 
et tords-lui son cou!”—Take rhetoric 
and wring its neck! Verlaine wrote in 
the poem, Art Poétique and “De la 
musique avant toute chose - Et 
tout le reste est litterature.”—With this 
Verlaine was defining the poem. the 
rest was an institution, a museum, 
words behind glass, literature. . 

Here is an indication of the difficulty 
of translating Verlaine, a stanza of 
Chanson D’Automne where it is easy 
to see that the Verlaine evocations, 
the subtle music of the words them- 
selves, are hopelessly lost in English 
translation. 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violins De Vautomne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une langeur Monotone 


With long sobs the violin-throbs 
of autumn wound 

my heart with languorous 
and monotonous sound 


Here MaclIntyre’s translation. perhaps 
any translation, produces an almost 
completely different poem. The rever- 
berating music achieved by Verlaine’s 
“monotone” is replaced by the dull 
thud of the English 
use of “langeur” by which Verlaine 
meant something close to Baudelaire’s 
“spleen,” is simply.not taken up, as 
it couldn’t be—but MaclIntyre’s transla- 
tion is the best approximation that I 
have seen in English and a rea] ac- 
complishment. This book should do 
something for Verlaine. 


“sound”: the 


(Neil Weiss has written poeiry and 
criticism for Accent and other publi- 
cations.) 
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VOYAGES TO THE MOON. 


The Imaginary Escape 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
By Marjorie Hope Nicolson. 


New York: 


The Macmillan Company. 297 pages. and bibliography. Illustrated. $4. 


“ROM the time of Zoroaster, and 
reference to man’s perennial desi 
mythology in the tales of Icarus 

than 

And by the se 


steed, Pegasus, 


> more once ( 


explore the heavens 


stories that related voyages to the moou 


Miss Nicclson has assembled in this 
book a hoard of fascinating informa- 


tion about the literature of flight She 


has concentrated especially on th 
earlier accounts of fantastic journeys 
relegating the more popular, pseudo- 
screntific fictions of the 19th and 20th 
ceuturies to a $ final chapter Ilet 
scholarship lulous and her litera: 
tast llent there 1 ilso ttt 
foubt that she is mining a rich his 
torical lode. Yet the book, while 
is |! *! uninter ting, is not scat 
ty I 

I t hy u t} ) } 
ha too 1 lest ral | 
cot ytto ) 41 HOO mout mankind 
imagina lights breaks through tt 
tra lds ’ holarship a 
) tra ireas of 
) nexpected , 
ew M Nico 

i | uc » 
) en CGraatil 
istro j I ot tive i 

mn tl tf the recur " 
oO | I of committin 
hub n relatively modern ’ 
ri 5 lenbor mystical revelu 
tion I abled him to direct hi 
follo to travel to one of the wortd 
he had ited in his trances by going 
to the right for some ten hours (sic! 
seems to the author to have derived 
from the science of astronomy—and 
Restif de la Bretonne’s tale of a young 


himself 


mistress to a 


lover vho makes artificial 
carry his 
Utopia reflects the 


Rousse 


wings to 
principles of 


muism 


-enth centu 


even earlier, there has been legendary 
to fly away from this earth. Greek 
Ganymede, Bellerophon and his winged 


“ened with the ambition to 


human 


¢ 


fantasie and adventure 


» frequent in European ilture 


UNFORTUNATE that Miss 


Nicolson joes not serous! consider 


[iT is 


has -gted myth itself And Iam 

mvinced b her presentation 
Godwin, 
*t al ave more interesting than those 
i derns. 
valuable 
and—so fac as I know inique con- 


imaginary 


stall this wor remalr 


tribution to the histor of 


voyages to unknown world 








Labor and the State 


Reviewed by PHILIP TAFT 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER. By Sterling D. Spero. 


Remsen Press. $5.65. 


New York: 


ment service and the special problems that arise under such circumstances, 


D: SPERO’S book is a careful examination of labor unionism in the govern- 


{mplicitly the government assumes that its relation to those it employs is basic- 
ally different from that of a private employer to his workers. While the government 
recognizes and even protects the right to strike against the private employer, it 
regards a strike against itself as an impermissible infringement of sovereignty. 


Employes of government have, how- 
ever, enjoyed the right to organize for 
many years and can bargain collectively 
on certain issues. Only since the enact- 
ment of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act in 
1912 were federal employees 
vftiliate with outside 
labor 


is -verely 


yrganiza- 
tions allowed to 
labor groups Nevertheless, the 


activity of fed 





restricted, a 
enfor« »* Samue rot pel 3” Dlas 
goverament mtrol or manag 
economi 
that the desire ) nit tl 
rights of the government e yloye 
not pect iv to 1@ United State put 
he holds opp m to increasing con- 
trol ve mo pro ) ,0V- 
ernmen 1Oe5 no neet * prop } 
protecting the govern 


scconon 


THE AUTHOR shows tha ereas=- 


ing! FOV 


p rallelt to a f rt dep lent upon 
the activities o NO » ) - 
ployed ; atte ) yt 
right thot are dented to yvernment 
employecs the aull 

restrictions aS wunequitadt * ad- 
mits tha 4 person ) gation im- 
pose i rt tons mi SOOts ‘dor yi 
action tl * ine ‘tore W vuld jel rmine 
the right to strike by the iracter of 
the job and the effe of unt i with- 
drawal from service upon the commu- 
nily There ts msiderable merit in 
seeking to distinguish between service 
which are vital to the community and 
government services whose suspension 
would nc® lead to any great economic 
harm, llowever, there is also a prob- 
lem which in part arises in other types 
of non-profit institutions. Can the ad- 
ministrators increase salaries if the 
budget is limited? No simple answer 
can be given, for by stripping govern- 


4 


ment employes of the right te use 
economic pressure, they are placed 
at the mercy of government boards 


and taxpayers unwilling to carry the 
burden involved in paying a decent 


salary to those working for them 


One wonders, however, if strikes ave 
permitted in the government service 


¢ 


whether the correlative right of usin 





, 
g 
g 
the resources of the government to 
yreak the strike must also be recog- 


ized. With the expansion of the gov- 





ernment control, the issue becomes of 
It seer 


ust focus our attention on maui- 


greater importance. ns to me that 





taining the independence of the trade 

iniol ind not necessarily upon thew 

to carry out a specifi[©€ tunction 

The author recognizes that “some type 

politi il plurali m. List it ‘quired 

to combat the absofutist tendencies in 

herent in socialization,” and independ 

€ unior il el Ss rn moe 

0 int ina pra | BoVvern- 

t exercises many mo fuuce~ 

t in a | >2~ ? yoy 

) er i ye diffu ' 

f ide union acti has to be re- 

lued in the light of the new circum- 
tances 

While the reviewer has limited him 

self to disc ussing some Vf the geneval 


issues raised, it is only fair to indicale 
that the study covers a much wider 
range. It contains a history of virtu- 
ally all of the government unions and 
their 
sympathetically. It repr 
tribution not 


describes trials and problems 
sents a cone 
only to the study of 
unionism in government, but to a 
understanding of the 


movement. 


broader labor 


(Philip Taft, eminent labor historian 
and analyst, is currently Prof. of Eco- 
nomics at Brown University.) 





Norwegian Keport on Russia 


SLO—A delegation of Norwegian 
QO trade union officials recently 
spent three weeks in Russia as 
invited guests of the 
Upon their return these 
men delivered their report in the form 
of a pamphlet which has aroused great 
interest throughout Scandinavia 
From the of their trip 
Russia the Norwegians were 


the specially 


Seviet Union 


beginning 
through 
strictly surrounded and isolated. In the 
factories which they visited the man- 
ere not permitted to answer the 
simplest and natural questions 
Every kind of information was classi- 
fied as secret. For example, an im- 
curtain was drawn over the 
number of workers employed and the 
level of production. A 1948 decree for- 
bids the Russians to visit foreigners o: 
to receive them in their homes. Mar- 
riages involving Russians and citizens 
of other countries were barred in 1947 
Russian prisoners of war who spent 
their time in German camps located 
in Norway during the war are pro- 
hibited from writing to Norwegians 
vho were friendly and who rendered 
assistance to them. 
* * o 

AT THE SAME TIME everything 
foreign has scorn heaped upon it. The 
Russian people are taught to believe 
that all progress in all liaes has been 
made by Russians. Se, for example, it 
is daily affirmed that the electric bulb 
was not invented by Thomas A. Edison 


agers W 


most 


penetrable 


By BRUNO KALNIN 


Leader Correspondent 


but by a totally unknown Russian. The 
victory tn the war over Hitler is as- 
Red Army. 
The pact played by the Allies and their 
contributions to Russian equipment are 
forgotten above all in the 
vorld” is the slogan of the day. The 
result is an atmosphere of self-glorifica- 
anmity toward all the world. 
The Russian people live in a world of 
‘reated and maintained 


signed exclusively to the 


Russia 


tion and 


make-believe 
by the dictatorship 

The Norwegian delegation endeavored 
to secuc® information with regard to 
various con- 

One thing 
which they were able to ascertain was 
in the 
wages paid to workers in the various 
branches of industry. In certain metal 
industries, coal-mines and oil fields the 
average wages are in the neighborhood 
xf 800 rubels a month. In food process- 
they are 500-660 
In most provincial cities, they 
are down to near 450 rubels. The mem- 
bers of the returned delegation unani- 
mously report that in Russia the wages 
of the worker suffice only to purchase 
the absolutely essential supplies. Very 
few of them can enjoy meat, butter or 
fish. The great majority must do the 
best ghey can with black bread, po- 
tatees and vegetables. Food is ex- 
pensive, but shoes and clothes are even 
more expensive. These latter are 
seidom within the worker's reach. The 


the average 


ge wage in the 


‘rns which they visited 


that there is wide variation 


ing concerns only 


rubels 


in Scandinavia 


Russian street scene is made melancholy 
by the procession of citizens in patched 
and wern-out clothing. 

The housing shortage in Russia, ac- 
cording to this horrible. 
Everywhere, not only in the towns 
destroyed by the war, the delegation 
saw masses of people huddled into 
over-filled ov half ruined houses. This 
situation makes a sad joke of the low 
rents of which the Communists boast. 

* * oe 

IN GENERAL, the Russian standard 
of living is estimated by these reporters 
as somewhere near half as high as that 
of Norway. If the Norwegian way of 
life is regarded as 100 percent, then the 
Russian would seldom rise as high as 
60 percent. Most families cannot sub- 
sist upon the wages of the husband 
and father. The wives and children 
must go to the factories in order to 
secure a family wage which makes life 
at least possible. The trade union dele- 
gation saw women engaged publicly 
in the roughest and heaviest forms 
of labor, as tongshoremen, freight- 
handlers, road-builders, ditch-diggers, 
building-workers and tumbermen. 

o 7 * 

THE VARIATIONS in wages within 
a given factory are very great. The 
rewards are figured on the basis of 
individual production in relation to a 
normal standard of perfermance set for 
the entire concern. Thus nearly all 
work is, in reality, piece-work. This 


report, ts 








premium system offers large rewards 
for special exertion, strength o1 
A worker who produces 100 percent 
more than the norm may he paid as 
much as 150 percent above the average 
wage. In one factory where the ordinary 
workers, the great mass, earned about 
600 rubels a very small number re- 
ceived as much as 2,000-3,000. 


skill 


The delegation reported, also, 
subject of taxes. Direct taxation is not 
high and not progressive. There is no 
such thing as an inheritance tax. In 
the state budget of 1948 direct taxes 
contributed only 30 millions out of 
420 billions. On the other 
direct taxes, such as the sales tax 
bring in 280 billions a year and the 
surplus corporation tax contributes 
100 billions. The tax structure of the 
Soviet Government, it will be seen 
corresponds to the dreams of the most 
reactionary capitalists of the western 
democracies. 


on the 


hand, in- 


* * * 


THE ONLY GOOD which these trade 
union representatives found in Russia 
was in the field of social security. In 
this area the Bolsheviks have outdone 
old Tzarist Russia. But even if this is 
true, the social insurance and medical 
assistance which are available are far 
below the standard familiar in most 
European democracies. 


This detailed report of personal obs- 
servations fills in and supports pictures 
which have been given by others. From 
the point of view of the working-class 
Russia is hardly a land of Socialism or 
of common welfare. It is, on the other 
hand, a dictatership characterized by 
inequality and want. 
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“CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY” - ROXY ATTRACTION 


—____— ®DAN DAILEY AND CELESTE ¢ ) — 
«4° ee sanic the play is increased by the act- | HOLM STARS IN 20th ee i — 
Distinguished Pianist | {he play is pene docl Jeane ae CENTURY'S NEW FILM Famous Violinist At Brooklyn Paramount 


the beautiful but winsomely| The Roxy Theatre's new triple 
wicked Lucia, and of Cyril] Ritch- | , 


, Wi jentertainment program includes 
ard J 9 Bags on ildean | the new 20th Century-Fox film, | 
a .. a aray, an |“Chicken Eevery Sunday,” star- 
™ , 5 1 s ‘ 
a y ay ge oo ‘ifts ring Dan Dailey and Celeste 
- arc rate avs s ° ” 
sg = * ut * ssssagentmetine ig tl S| Holm; the special “in person” en- 
any ee Ss as . op 
ek ee ey But gages ‘oti "1 gagement of Tony Martin, Holly- 
oye aid. ma "stig 
>! sigh a = eee wood’s singing star, in the new 
thinness of any sympathetic flow : ges : ee 
toy » Faas acm variety show, and a new revue, 
makes us feel Broadway will not “Mas % » \ ae 
“Bie : ; . Masquerade,” on the Roxy ice 
long make way for Make Way for - : 
. a ade ae. stage with Arnold Shoda and 
Lucia. It is all made too easy for , 
her in the play Joan Hyldoft. 
: : “Chicken Every Sunday,” based 
on the popular best-seller bv 
se oe Rosemary Taylor and the Broad- 
PLEASANT BUT EMPTY way play, is a story revolving 
Jennie, to Father Moynihan’s #round two people, Dan Dailey as 
disappointment, was named not | the easy-going father and Celeste 
after a saint, but after her father’s | Holm as his patient and under- 
favorite poem, “Jennie kissed me | Standing wife. | 














Joseph T. Shipley 








a ; a : when we met” which Leigh The locale is set against Tuscon : 
Ariur Rubinsiein will give two funt wrote of Jennie Carlyle.| at the turn of the century, and Isaac — ane & " eae 
4 conceris ei Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13 But Jennie Kissed Me, by Jean| the nostalgic events that happen all recital Feb. 9. 
. and March 13. Kerr (presented by Russo, Ellis, | in a modest boarding house. With 
- SS ————— | Cohen & Shapiro, at the Hudson! Mr. Dailey and Miss Holm in the) popular all over the world. Its 
. | Theatre) does not live up te the! large cast are Collen Townsend | recent revival in Buenos Aires is 
f BUCKETS OF CHARM charm of its title. It is a pleasant | and Alan Young. George Seaton still current there and is setting 


When youth has its fling there’s enough play, on the old theme of | directed “Chicken Every Sunday” 


; a record for length of run. 
gaiety in the air, and from its an old-fogey awakening to the | and William Perlberg produced it. 


The translation of “Blood Wed- 








delightful overture to the end of new world growing around him. The new show on the variety ding” (“Bodas de Sangre”) is by 

iis vange, the revue Lend an Ear Father Moynihan is a crusty | program presents the singing star. | Richard L. O'Connell and James 
' is eharming (Lend an Ear, by old parish priest. Living with him | Tony Martin, in a personal _ap- Graham-Lujan. 

Charies Gaynor, with additional js ga sort of parochial school in- pearance, in addition to Dean oir 
. skeiches by Joseph Stein and Will spector, young Michael Saunders; Murphy, Beatrice Kraft and her ,, * 

Glick ee nted by W ty and when the housekeeper’s niece dancers. THE ACCUSED” IN ITS Jane Russell is featured in Para- 
; Eythe, at ‘thn yy rng ollie Jennie comes for a short stay, she 2nd WEEK AT PARAMOUNT | mount's “The Paleface.” 


softens the Father's heart and 


I'he re is a surge of young tresn C aptur es Michael « (It may be “THE PALEFACE” HOLDS AT “The Accused,” Hal Wallis’ pro- ie ETS ¥ 





? , ar ee A duction co-starring Loretta Young | Police lieutenant. William Dieterle 
ne phen ry oprited with tune- | added that Pamela Rivers, as BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT and Robert Senae ngs is in its | directed. 
ful music and spirited dancing e ite takes aud 'p ‘6 : ee ey ne ee ee s a 

rhe range oF the revue. un- — quite takes the audience, The 3uttons and Bows” pic-| second week at the New York Continuing in person at the 


ture, “The Paleface,” co-starring 
The trouble with the play is Bob Hope and Jane Russell, con- 
that Father is too much a simple- | tinues for a second week at the 


fortunately, is not great. There is 
one good humorous song, i 
rotic You and Psychopathic Me,’ 
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around a university teacher in- | the Vanderbilt Boys, Jean Car- 
volved in a murder. Wendell} roll and Ray McKinley 
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In Defense of Malthus 


From J. ANTHONY MARCUS 


To the Editor 


1s a result of scientific research 


Leader articl 


lesigned to debunk Malthus 


and mechanical inventions is not new. All 


/ R. T. SWANN HARDING's New é . dt 
Mi is a complete failure. What he has told us about increased food production 
me ] 


sid does not in the least alter the basic fact that a limited earth surface 


mnot and 
yea the earth’s 


At the end of the current century, it 


population has 


1 the human population will 
3,000,000,000. If this cor 


inabated, there 1 


ri » above 


bound to 


1 time when there will be stand- 

y room only 
Ta fo xample, the case of Puerto 
Rico. I ing this up because it was 
my privilege to be selected by the U.S 
Department of Labor in 1919 to in- 


ite that island; my report was 
nub { in 1920 and attracted ” 
id ible attention At the time we 
yer the island fifty years ago, tt 
953,000 When I was 


1 1919 the population was around 


> lio Na 


1.900.009 Toda it is about 2,300,000 
lesp th fact that po sib] 700,000 
ive sund homes on the main rl 
ent and in other Latin America 
ul Obvious! if that hould 
, ul there will be standing roon 
yt Puerto Rico 

Mr. Ilarding has failed to tell us that 
the perennial famines in China and 
India have been the consequence of 


unbridled breeding He has likewise 
failed to tell us that if Germany and 


Japan had had one half of their popu- 


lations of 1939, there would have been 


will not support an unlimited population 


grown 


Within the last five hundred 


from about 750,000,000 to 2,300,000,000. 


ir. And with all the 
miseries of the wal luring the current 
goes on 
breeding like rodent ‘iving no heed 
to the sufferings his offspring will go 
itself to 
life on a plane ‘rowing denser with 
The fact that 
problem of 
food production do not in the least 
Greece 
is int present predicament because 
her land surface can support only half 
its present population; England is in 
ion because it has no 
44,000,000 people on so 
small an island. Malthus may not have 
population 


growth of England, but he certainly 


Those who will listen to such un- 
arcanted optimism a I Harding 
tries to spread ma lelay the inter- 
national action which must be taken 
sooner or later to control reproduction 
of human beings. WI not have less 
oODle m this earth but better fed, 
better housed, better educated 
Fenimore Drive, N. Y. 





We Heard 


From PEN 


the Voice 


ZENKI 


yeople in this country 


PAV itE Voice of America is more important than most Y 
‘alize. While still in Czechoslovakia last summer, I listened to the broadcasts 


iyself and I knew people who listened to it regularly. I am not joking when 
I sav that many people hurried home when the hour of these broadcasts drew near. 
And if you were to ask me why they were so popular I would say that the present 
Czechoslovak regime itself is responsible for it. The way it surpresses the freedom 
vt ie press through the Ministry of mines 


nfiormation ts not only ruthless but at 
ame time clumsy, and the news is 

+0 obviously and completely misrepre 
sented that even the Communists no 
longer take theic own press seriously 
Those among them who really care to 
kno vhat the situation in the outside 
wid ts, listen to the Voice of America 
and » other foreign broadcasts as 
sauerly as do the outright adherents of 
the democratic resistance movement 
And sinee the official Czechoslovak 
woadcast is censored and prescribed to 
same extent as the press, listening 

’ reien broadcasts is the only alte: 
ative. To this, you might add, that 
loudspeaker sets all over the city daily 
ylare out the news which the Govern 
nent wants everyone to know. Since 
are fed up with this nerve rack 

ng propagandist noise which spouts its 
ts lies into the streets, people are re 
lieved to listen to normal voices and 


ielighted to hear real news 
* > > 


{ DO NOT WANT to conceal the fact 
that the Voice is also being criticized 
-specially by those who for personal o 
political reasons are impatiently wait 
ing to hear something that would strike 
a really hard blow at the Communists 
However, the frame or reference within 
which the programs of the Voice of 
America are developed is understand- 
able. Even people in Czechoslovakia 
understand this situation, though many 


xf them dislike it. The main objection 
is, of course, that the Voice broadcasts 
too many lectures and too much edi- 
torial material instead of news. What 
is least listeners in 
probably else 


interesting to 
Czechoslovakia (and 
where, too) are features which have 
no political significance or which deal 
with matters unfamiliar to the foreign 
agreement. But all of these are minor 
»bjections and, furthermore, the opin- 
ions of all listeners are certainly not 
While some listeners 
heatedly object to the broadcasting of 


in agreement 
music, others like and expect it. On 
the whole, all of them agree that the 
Voice of America as it is, satisfies the 
urgent need of a people cut off from 
the outside world to learn the un 
»nsored facts which, without the Voice, 
and other broadcasts from abroad would 
be unobtainable 


New York. 
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ADA’s Vital Role 


From WALTER R. STOREY 


To the Editor: 


In PLACING a letter of mine in his 
column of January 8, Dr. Bohn asked 
me what I[ thought of Americans for 
Democratic Action. I think ADA has 
such a vital role to play in obtaining 


political and economic systems into, 
Socialist society. Socialism is considera 
desirable and necessary for other coun. 
tries, but the organization is not ready 
to advocate it for the U. S. But as long 
the enactment of much-needed social as ADA is on record as favoring the 
reforms that I have joined it myself. “Third Force” abroad, and as long 4 
Socialists within ADA Socialists here are welcome into it 
electorally at local and state levels, if 


should work 
membership, they should join 
they lack the interest and strength for 


independent electoral activit I share Dr. Bohn’s elation that Amer 
—_ : e icans for Democratic Action Ll be 
Just as important is the support o , : ; 

7 a were on the job for the new Congre Such 


ADA'’s 


on domesti 


ymprehensive liberal program ' 
: : ot immediate measures as health insur. 
und foreign affairs. This 
é ‘ ab ance, low-cost rental housing, price 
is essential since few New Deal. re- ? 
. ; a control and civil rights, must be sup. 
forms have been adopted since 1937. It ‘ , 
: : ported. Complementary measures af 
is foolish for Socialists to remain ¢ 
neh tit . : fecting the international scene, like the 
isolate rom ne tperais anh raae 
Marshall Plan, should be continued and 


unionists who at , , 
developed. 


»> parlicipating in more 


grass roots activities through ADA than 


they did in Franklin D. Roosevelt's After all, I believe it was the lat: 
time Morris Hillquit who pointed out th 
In its pamphlet Toward Total the Communists say, “The worse things 
Peace,” ADA asserts, “The develop- are for the masses the better’; but 
ment of a democratic Socialist Europe that social democrats say, “the better 


things are for the workers the better 
All democratic forces can work to 
gether for the latter aim. To put that 
philosophy into practice means to work 
in ADA. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


on the model of Britain might well 
supply the best means or revitalizing 
and stabilizing Europe and of check- 
ing the aggressiveness of the U.S. S. R.” 
However, ADA does not have the 


perspective of making our American 
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A Non-partisan Quarterly 


Devoted to Russia Past and Present 


Contains articles on subjects ranging from art to politics, trans- 
lations trom literary materials, book reviews, and annual bib- 
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United States 


{mong articles in the preceding volumes are the following: 


RUSSIA ON THE EVE OF WORLD WAR I 


Alexander Kerensky 
LINCOLN STEFFENS AND THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 

Dimitri von Mohrenschild: 
SOVIET WAR POETS (Translations) Vera Sandomirsky 
RUSSIA’S ATTEMPTS TO OPEN JAPAN Harry Emerson Wildes 


LATEST TRENDS IN THE SOVIET THEATER Alexander Bakshy 
TURGENEV: THE ETERNAL ROMANTIC William Henry Chamberlia 
YANKEE WHALERS IN SIBERIA Albert Parry 
SOVIET HISTORICAL NOVEL Michael Karpovich 
THE NEW SOVIET EMIGRATION George Fischer 
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W. W. Leontief, Sr. 
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(Coniinued from Page Seven) 
prevent the recovery of France and 
also wants and will continue to want 
4 prevent it, there follows logically 
an inescapable conclusion: that France 
cannet recover unless the power of the 
Freneh Communists is rendered negli- 
gible, untess (to put it more flatly) the 
Freseh Communist Party is crushed. 

The error of the Third Force type of 
mind is shown in its reasoning that 
Communism will disappear “of itself” 
99 conditions get better. This reason- 
ing is wrong because Communism is 
not a “spontaneous growth” but a de- 
liberate and erganized eonspiracy. But 
it is in. any case fallacious because of 
the plain fact that the Communists will 
net permit conditions to get better so 
long as they are able to prevent it. 


° > » 


1 REMEMBER last year discussing 
this problem at some length with Leon 
Blum. In the eonversation, he kept his 
arguments which rejected any serious 
against the Communists to 
purely formal grounds: it would be 
“counter to the principles of democ- 
racy.” But if experience proves that 
France cannot recover with the Com- 
munists free to act as they wish, if the 
Communists are proved to be traitors 
140 France (imagine having to employ 
in such clauses while talking 
io a man who has had 30 years’ ac- 
quaintance with them!...? The only 
reply was an elliptical arching of those 
elegant arms, an exquisite shrug of 
ihose expressive shoulders, another 
pair of fine ellipses from those marvel- 
ous eyebrows—and, merely, “We shall 


” 


moves 


an “if” 


have fo see... 

li is politically impossible for the 
Third Foree to crush Communism, or 
even take any deep and serious move 
against it. It is politically impossible 
fer ihe simple reason that the Third 
Force exists, politically, only by balanc- 
inp the Communists against the 
Gaullists and only because the funda- 
menial conflict between the Gaullists 
and ihe Communists is unresolved. The 
act of crushing the Communists would 
be equivalent to the dissolution of the 
Third Force. To expect the Third 


French Communist Party 


Force to eliminate the power of the 
Comunisis is to expect the Third Force 
to eliminate itself. 

This fact the French Communisis 
know with perfect clarity. That is why 
they are so brazen, open, and impudent. 
They do not bother any longer to hide 
their relation to Moscow. They hardly 
disguise their acts of terror, or their 
kidnappings. They assemble Commur 
nist draftees for the army into city 
halls which they contro), and have 
them take public oaths that they will 
never fight against the Seviet Union— 
and no reprisals have been taken by 
the government. But ean a group ef 
men whose sovereignty can be so epen- 
ly flouted be called a government? 
The Communists fully understand that 
the regime of the Third Force is an 
ideal medium for healthy and vigorous 
Communist action. Leon Blum’s ex- 
pressed opinion (cf. the New Leader, 
Dec. 4, 1948) that the main Communist 
objective it to put De Gaulle in power 
is almost criminally absurd. 

IN THE STRUGGLE against the 
Communists, which is at the same time 
the struggle for France, for the West 
and indeed for civilization, there has 
always been open to the Jeaders of the 
Third Force another and by all odds 
the best variant. They might have 
merged into the R. P. F. But for this 
they have lacked the necessary bold- 
ness, objectivity, and willingness for 
political self-sacrifice. It is true that 
this would have meant an abandon- 
ment of the whole concept of the Third 
Force; and, even more cruel to the 
leadership, it would have meant, be- 
sides sharp break 
with the whole past of their organiza- 
tional procedures and traditions. But 
it would alse have about, 

beginning 
a profound 


some lost jobs, a 


brought 
especially if done near the 
of the R. FP. Fl’: growth 
change in its composition—both in its 
unquestionably 
apparatus and 

France might have 
practical working of a 
promising possibility: an 
anti-Communist popular front. Pere 
haps even now it is not too Jate 


mass following and 
also in its €quipe, its 
leading strat 
shown us the 


great and 





Your Move, 


(Continued from Page Five) 
various parts of the nation who are 
making reputations for themselves, in- 
cluding one in a large Midwestern city 
whe was picked by lawyers of the city 
as the ablest man on the local bench. 
There are other leading Negro lawyers, 
inluding the two mentioned earlier, 
and the assistant attorney general of 
Kentucky—a man who was the first 
Negro since Reconstruction to sit in 
ihe Kentucky legislature. 

> . » 

ALL SUCH appointments might have 
as their apex before the end of Pres- 
ident Truman’s gseeond term, the ap- 
pointment of a fiuil-fledged Negro cabi- 
net officer. With a number of men 
holding rank just below cabinet level, 
names would undoubtedly present 
themselves for consideration for one or 
another of the nine posts in the Pres- 
ident’s official family. 

Only a few names have been sug- 
kesied of those who might be eligible 
for appointment to high positions within 
the Federal government. There are un- 
feubtedly many other qualified Ne- 
grees. For example, the presidents of 





Mr. President 


the leading Negre educational institu- 
tions. Mordecai 
Johnson of Howard University, Pres- 
Benjamin Mays of Morehouse 
Atlanta, and President 
Horace Mann Bond of Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania are just three of 
these. There are also increasing num- 
bers of Negre political figures who 
might be considered for such positions. 
Over a dozen states now have Negro 
members in their legislatures. There 
are two Negro Congressmen. 


* - 


such as President 
ident 
Coilege iy 


BUT THE APPOINTMENT of Amer- 
ican Negroes to high positions in 
the Federal Government should be just 
svmbolic of # general] trend in the gov- 
ernment ranks. The best way to get 
experienced Negroes, who will be able 
to take positions of responsibility in the 
executive branches of the government, 
is to allow them free entry to the 
lower ranks, sc that they can gain the 
experience necessary. It is in this field, 
as well as in that of appointments to 
high office, that President Truman can 
make his civil rights program im- 
mediately effective. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
New York: Conferences are being re- 
opened between the Social Democratic 


Federation and the Socialist Party 
this week-end. The National Executive 
Committees of both organizations have 
elected sub-committees to explore the 
possibilities of closer cooperation and 
probable merger. . . . Florida: Lists of 
prospects are accumulating rapidly. 
Possible organization of a S.D.F. branch 
in Orlando. First issue of the “Florida 
Social Democrat” will be mailed Feb. 
1... . National Convention: Jewish So- 
cialist Verband, Boston, Feb. 4-6; Se- 
cial Democratic Federation, Newark, 
N. J., May 20-22. 
NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Siatien 
WEVD, Sunday, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
gram for Jan. 23—Topic: “Should Con- 
gress Enact a Compulsory Health In- 
surance Law?” Speakers: Dr. Oscar 
Jacobson, Dr. Nat Kobrin and Algernon 
Lee... . August Claessens speaks every 
Sunday, 11 a. m., at a Forum at the 
Williamsburg Liberal Party Club, 244 
Havemeyer St., Brooklyn. Topic: “Im- 


portant Events of the Week.” Auspiees 
of Liberal Party, 4th A. D., Brooklyn. 
.. . City Executive Committee: Meeting 
Wednesday, Jan. 26... . Public Meei- 
ing: Friday, Jan. 21, Whitehall Hotel, 
1€0th St. and Broadway, Manhattan. 
Speakers: Judge Jacob Panken, Rabbi 
Benj. Sehultz, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, Henry Ruchter.... B. C. 
Viadeck Forum, 175 East Broadway, 
Manhattan, Jan. 23,°11 a. m. Speaker: 
C. Gottesfield. Topic: “What I Saw in 
Palestine.” Program for Feb. 6: Two* 
Seeialist Mayors, Jasper McLevy of 
Bridgeport and Arnold Freese of Nor- 
walk. ... August Claessens is teaching 
for the ILGWU in Newark and Unien 
City; also fer Loeal 91 in New York.... 
A. I. Shiplacoff Branch: Jan. 23, 8:30 
p. m., at the home of Comrade B. Silver, 
169 Blake Ave., Brooklyn. ... A. L 
Shiplacoff Commemoration Day: Sun- 
day, Jan. 23, 8 p. m., at 521 Hopkinson 
Ave., Breeklyn. Speakers: Nathan 
Chanin and Louis P. Goldberg... . 
William Karlin Branch: Meeting Thurs- 
day, Feb. 3, 8:30 p. m., at Sarah Rutes’ 
home, 849 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn. 
Speaker: David Ashe. Topic: “New 
Deal for New York City.” 





A Trip to Wonderland 


(Continued from Page Six) 


that the rates of wages are established 
only by government decisions. Such an 
arrangement remains in force together 
with the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments. But it is the task of the trade 
unions and of the management to create 
conditions for increasing productivily 
of labor and thus to create the condi- 
tions for raising wages.” 

ILWU 
Soviet peoples that on our 
the "USA., we will tell the members of 


our Union and all Americans, as far as 


delegates: “We assure all 


return 10 


our voices will reach, the truth about 


the Soviet Union... . 

“Feelings of justice and honor are 
natural to American workers and other 
common people of the USA. When they 
learn the truth they will be able to 
fight for it and rebuff the warmongers 
who are sowing feelings of malice and 
hatred against the Soviet country. 


“Long live the Soviet Union and all 


ihe democratic peoples of the world! 


“Signed: Herman Stuyvelaar 
Julian Napuunoa 
Jovan Zuber 
Donald Brown.” 


— Special ——— 


The New Leader is prepared io 
carry ads in a classified column ai 
the rate of 50 cents per line; over 
three insertions of the same ad— 
20% discount. 

New Leader readers are interesied 
in services you may have io offer; 
special books that you may wish fo 
buy or sell, hotel accommodations, 
jravelling services, special record- 


ings. Apartments or Rooms, and 
personals. 
Write: CLASSIFIED DEPT., 


er call: SPring 7-8260. 











Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 
Questions for Communists 


Due to 


the tremendous demand for this 


is now available again. 


pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 
bunk and embarass the Commu- 


nists, we are printing @ 


SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 


Questions for Communists 





THE NEW LEADER 
7 East U5ht Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $...... 
fer .... eepies of Stephen Naft's 
pamphlet “Answer Please! Ques- 


tiene for Communists.” 
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Handy Subscription Form 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 

Please send me, as a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM, a copy of 

Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel, DARKNESS AT NOON. 
$1.00 for a Three-Months Trial Subscription. 


.. LONE 











JARY 22, 1949 





















Where the News Ends 


By Wiiliam Henry Chamberlin 








Dissenting Opinions 


HE Methodist Federation for Social Action 
a tte has an irrepressible yearning to give 

publicity to pro-Soviet and anti-American 
views at its meetings and in its publication, So- 
cial Questions Bulletin, is at it again. In what 
seems to be an effort to divert attention from 
criticism of its persistent fellow-traveler line by 
appealing to sectarian bigotry it has alleged a 
new “Popish plot” so fantastically unreal that it 
might excite the envy and admiration of Titus 
Oates 


The Federation’s “commission for propaganda 
ynalysis,” of which Clyde R. Miller ts chairman, 
makes the following allegation i 1 t 


public statement: 
It seems not unlikely that the authorita 
philosophy of the Vatican State is seeking to 


attain, not without yme degree yy su Ss, Us 


objecti e of the destruction o 


lestruction of separation of church and state 
and of free public school Surely in the House 
Committee on Un-American A ? ag 
found a government agency to ’ a} 


claims.’ 

[he statement continues with allegations to 
the effect that “anti-Protestant propagat “a 
has been emanating from the Un-American A 
tivities Committee and that the Roman Cathol 
nier irchy wants to n ike the wot { 

is potent a stimulus to automatic re 


+} FT,,! t 


ie word ‘heretic’ was during the Holy Inqu 


The irrationality of this curious imagina 


mncoction can easily be exposed. Is there a 
single community in the United States where 
Protestantism is being “destroyed” or where 
iree public s;chools have ce 1 to function? As 
for separation of church and state, this prin- 
ciple has been strengthened, not weakened b 
recent lecisions ol the Supren » Court ‘The 
horrific Popish plot” which the Federation 


- 


tries to conjure up turns o 


STILL SILLIER is the atter ipt to press the 


In-American Activities Committee, the \- 


yritv of whose members are not and 


have been Catholic into the service of t 


nposed sinister designs of the Vatica The 
yn anti-Protestant propaganda” that has |! 
published by the Committee is a wel 10 
mented exposure of Communist infiltration tnto 
Protestant churche Had there been 
ilar infiltration into the Catholic Chur there 
t the shi hte t reason to suppose the C 


tee would not have given it full 





\s for automatic n itive rejectio [ » 
rd “Communist” this would certain! ye the 
“ical consequence if all ut > 

ire of such invariable featur x Com- 


unist systems as brutal proscription of great 


imbers of people on class lines and wide- 


read employment of forced labo indistin- 
1able from slavery. Unfortunately not all 
nericans are familiar with the organized 
Lalit ind ty! nny which, on the b 
| yrical 1 rd, may | ! i is 
uus with Com inism If » 
ch an organization as the Federati 
vial Action would expire for lack of clients 


nd certa nly would not be pern 

name Methodist as a screen for its act 
A Methodist correspondent who joined the 
eration in ignorance of its real charactet 
presses amazement that some Bishops of that 
iurch lend the authority of their names to its 
‘tivities. He continues: 


‘Social Questions Bulletin gets no better. The 


16 


whole slant is to discredit our foreign policy 
and to hold us responsible for the threat of 
war. Our government is always wrong, and 
Soviet Russia right. I need only refer to the 
lengthy article in each issue by Harry F. Ward 
called Behind the Headlines.” 

The name of Harry F: Ward is indeed a 
banner for the Federation. He is perhaps the 
nearest American equivalent of the Dean of 
Canterbury and his writings and speeches re- 
veal a sympathy with Soviet Communism that 
is positively fanatical. 


* . 


JOSEPH STAROBIN, political columnist of 
The Daily Worker, is not, one fears, overbright. 
Some time ago he bluntly referred to the U. S. 
Government as “the enemy”: which was frank 


and revealing, but not exactly politic. And, in 





The Daily Worker of December 27, he let ty 

cats out of the bag in the course of an exubej 
ant description of a “unity congress” of Polisigi 
Socialists and Communists, complete with alf? 
the circuses including a “five year old girl with 
long blonde braids who electrified the gathere 
ings with the vision of a new socialist generae" 
tion.” 





“It took almost a year to prepare for thig 
Congress,” observes Mr. Starobin. “Some sixty 
thousand right-wingers of the Polish Socialist 
Party were purged in the process, and some 
thirty thousand PPR (Polish Communists). 
members. too.” 


Along with this suggestive intimation of 7 
how “unity” was achieved the garrulous Staro- 
bin remarks that “no fewer than.17,000 Workerg 
Party (Communist) leaders were murdered” 
during the underground struggle. This giveg 
a picture of the scope of the Polish popular 
resistance which is truly amazing, in view of 
the shameful betrayals of Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. One hopes this struggle will be re-} 
sumed some day, under happier political aus- 7 
pices and with better results. 

Meanwhile a vote of thanks to Mr. Starobin 
for his informative indiscretions. And a more 
serious expression of gratitude to correspon- 
dents, known and unknown, who are supplying 
material for this column. Space limitations make 
it impossible for me to include everything; but 
my appreciation is no less warm. 





EDITORIALS— 


Our Administrative 
Wasteland 


™~ X-PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER advising 
BK Congress to give President Truman authorits 
to streamline the US Government has given 
some citizer i thrill and others a shock. The fact 
hat the last Republican president is working with 
the nation’s Number One Democrat to make out 
government policies more efficient shows that even 
ithin our domestic policies there are issues which 
transcend party lines. It may be that this cooperation 
foreshadows a period of profitable overhauling of our 
ancient political machine. 
Within recent months we have had dramatic 
‘vidence of the inefficiency of the great structures 
which have grown up in Washington. The Army, 


Navy and Air Force have pulled at cross purposes 
within the defense structure. We see different cabinet 
members and government bureaus struggling to get 


yntrol of great federal projects in the fields of power 


jevelopment and irrigation. The Hoover Commission 


1as been surveying this wasteful hodgepodge for 
sixteen month Its twenty-four task forces have 
produced carefully considered plans for saving 
money, reducing waste and increasing efficiency. 
The next step is up to the 8lst Congress. The 
LaFollette-Monroney Bill, passed during the last 





Congress, contained a blueprint for Congressional 
rehabilitation. But the terms of this bill were never 
honestly carried through by the 80th Congress. The 
present Congre might well show its quality by 
turning the ideas of this measure into facts. And 
n it should proceed to put power behind the con- 
epts of the Hoover Commission. Republican pro- 
gressi\ foll ing their st President, may well 
help in this revamping, resuscitating task The 
De its, by taking the lead in this historic move, 
ill be increasing the chances of success for theic 
new administration. All of our great plans for lead- 
ing the world back to peace and decency will fail 
uur Government loses itself in an administrative 


This Civil War 
Of the World 


UR CIVIL WAR went deeper than mere mili- 
Q tarv conflict. It was a struggle between two 
lifferent civilizations. It involved forms and 
sanization. Long before the first 
was fired the churches, clubs and associations 
through which the people had carried on their relig- 
ious and economic life were split along the line that 
livided North from South. So deep went the division 
that it has taken nearly a century to heal some of 
the wounds. Even today some of the organizations 
split asunder have not yet been reassembled. 


a = 


What is happening now on an international scale 
has resemblance to this 19th century cleavage. What 
we are witnessing is not a struggle between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. This is a division § 
between two ideas of life, two opposite proposals 
for the organization of human beings. When, at the 
close of the war, Sir Walter Citrine and Jhilip Mur. 
ray led their great labor federations into the World 
Federation of Trade Unions they chose to disregard 
this fact. They were told by many friends, including 
The New Leader, that their experiment would not? 
work. Now they know that it has failed. 

When, on January 18, James Carey and Arthur 
Deakin walked out of the executive committee of 9 
WFTU this move was an acknowledgement of fail-§ 
ure. British and American labor men now know that 
Russian “unions” have none of the qualities of 
genuine unions. At conventions and committee meet- 
ings the effort of the Russians was steadily directed 

t ganized labor against the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain. Finally 4 
the great gulf that divides East from West could not 
be disregarded. This civil war of all humanity may 
not have its Fort Sumter. But in this struggle be- 
tween freedom and dictatorship the lines are being 
drawn much as they once were between slave states 


the 


and free 
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